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BEE-KEEPING  AS  AN 
OCCUPATION 

"Bee-keeping  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  one  can  easily  become 
wealthy.  ,  .  It  can  be  depended 
on  to  furnish  a  comfortable  living, 
and  perhaps  enable  a  man  to  lay 
up  a  few  thousand.  .  .  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  professional  man's 
happiness  bears  little  relation  to  the 
size  of  his  fortune ;  and  the  man 
with  the  hum  of  the  bees  over  his 
head  finds  happiness  deeper  and 
sweeter  than  ever  comes  to  the 
merchant  prince  with  his  cares  and 
his  thousands." 

— W.  Z,  Hutchinson. 


/ 


Western  Edition 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  in  stock,  and 
sell  them  at  Factory  Prices. 
Don't  forget  trot  we  can  fur- 
nish anything  in  the  way  of 
field  or  garden  seeds,  plants, 
and  poultry  supplies.  Large 
illustrated  catalog  for  19C6 
free  on  application.  Mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 
Wish  to  purchase  Beeswax. 


Texas 
Seed  and  Floral  Co, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


SPRINGFIELD 
MISSOURI 


HBHB— 


We  carry  a 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

The  ROOT'S  1906 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received,  thus  insuring  for 
our  customers  quick  service, 
Springfield    freight  rates, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Send  for  seed  catalog,  bulb 
and  plant  catalog,  Cyphers 
incubator  catalog.  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  bee- supply  catalog 


SPRINGFIELD  SEED 
Springfield,  Mo. 


CO. 


MY  DREAMS  HAVE  COME  TRUE 

EVER  SINCE  I  was  a  little  boy  at  Leon  Springs,  Texas,  I  was  wishing-  to  be  a  bee-keeper:  but  my 
few  colonies  would  not  increase  fast  enough  to  suit  me,  so  I  started  to  take  orders  lor  The  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  until  gradually  I  managed  to  keep  a  small  stock  of  supplies,  in  connection  with  the 
bees.  Year  after  year  my  bees  increased,  and  the  supply  trade  became  more  extensive,  although  I 
was  only  a  boy  under  age.  Many  times  during  a  honey-flow  I  would  take  a  bee- journal  and  a  lantern 
in  the  evening  after  supper,  sit  on  a  bee-hive  in  my  apiary  where  all  the  bees  were  humming  and  the 
sweet  odor  of  the  wax- working  bees  would  surround  me,  and  read  until  midnight.  Although  a  boy,  I  began 
to  order  supplies  in  carload  lots.  I  found  it  necessary  to  move  to  a  city,  and  chose  San  Antonio.  Here  I 
had  the  best  of  shipping  facilities,  but  year  after  year  the  supply  business  increased  so  that  I  could  not  fill 
orders  as  fast  as  they  came  in.  Many  times  I  would  wish  in  my  dreams  that  I  had  a  large  warehouse  on 
a  railroad  track,  filled  with  supplies,  and  plenty  of  good  help  to  take  care  of  all  the  trade  promptly.  So  I 
found  it  necessary  to  locate  on  a  railread  track,  and  in  1904  I  bought  a  place  of  business  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P. 
Railway,  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  fronting  South  Flores  Street,  where  I  have  a  building  40x250  feet 
filled  to  the  brim  with  Root's  supplies  of  every  description— honey- cans,  honey,  and  every  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  line  of  business  I  also  installed  a  Weed  New-process  Foundation  factory,  where  we  can 
make  500  pounds  of  comb  foundation  daily;  have  plenty  of  good  help  both  in  the  office  and  warehouse,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  past  season  I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  to  take  care  of  all  orders  promptly. 
Do  not  fo  get  when  you  come  to  San  Antonio  to  be  sure  to  make  m.e  a  call.  I  have  large  office  roome 
with  plenty  of  desks  and  writing  material,  so  when  you  come  make  yourself  at  home,  do  your  corresponding 
from  here,  and  read  the  bee  journals.    I  have  a  reading-table  with  all  the  bee-journals  bound,  and  at  your  disposal. 

HONEY-CANS. — Nearly  every  bee-keeper  in  Texas  knows  my  high  grade  of  honey  cans  and  cases,  so  it 
is  needless  to  say  any  thing  in  this  line  except  that  I  have  a  very  large  and  complete  stock,  and  am  in  a 
position  to  ship  promptly. 

The  following  are  the  standard  honey-packages  for  Texas,  made  so  by  the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association: 
Prices  f .  o.  b.  San  Antonio —  1  to  10  cases.    10  to  50  cases,    50  or  more  cases, 

3-pound  friction-top  cans,  20  in  a  case    $1  10  $1  05  $1  00 

6 -pound  pails,  10  -    "    1  00  95  90 

12- pound        "•.  10       "   1  35  1  30  1  25 

60-pound  square  cans  with  8  inch  screw  caps,  two  in  a  case   1  10  1  05  1  00 

60-pound      '•  "        1%-in.         "  "      "    85  80  75 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  valued  order,  I  beg  to  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 


Udo  Toepperwein 


1322 
South  Flores  St. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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|       C.  H.  W.  Weber,  | 

<JL  Headquarters  for—  zz  dp 


4^ 


it 


Bee  -  ^Supplies. 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  E-xcltisive- 


^                  ly,  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.         ^  ^ 

cfy   .  .^■■^.-i.™,  ^u,^^^^^^,,.^^^.  ,       "  ^ 

Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on 

^  receipt  of  them.    You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock  is  SjP 

4>  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.    CINCIN-  <fi 

A  NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY  <fc 

X  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.    Satis-  X 

X   faction  guaranteed.    Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  X 

f  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 

Cfc                                           ______  ^ 

I  Six  Per  Cent  Discount  | 

For  Cash   Orders   Received   in  January  <|j 

up                                            .  $t 

#  I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  <$> 
£p  or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 

{fa  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots,  A 

^  or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity.  ^ 

— — — — —  ^ 

QUERNS  AND  NUCLEI.  <f> 

Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.    I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-  ^jjj* 

<S>  IANS,   RED-CLOVERS,   CARNIOLANS,   and   CAUCASIANS.    Can   furnish  f 

NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.    For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  Op 

f§>  ________ 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


#  Cp 

|C.  H.  W.  WEBER,  I 

^  Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 

?$k  Warehouse,  Freeman  and    Central   Avenue.  4^ 

t  Cincinnati,       -       Ohio.  f 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
itain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
sell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sect  ions  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
saext  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
fto  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
somb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
and  sealed. 

No.  8.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  ia, 
Ihere  will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Toronto.— Prices  here  remain  about  the  same.  Hon- 
ey is  never  scarce  in  Toronto  if  there  is  any  surplus  in 
the  smaller  towns,  as  so  many  bee-keepers  still  persist 
in  sending  their  honey  to  the  large  cities,  when  they 
could  often  get  a  better  price  in  country  towns,  where 
there  are  no  bee-keepers  to  compete  with.  We  notice 
there  are  not  so  many  offering  honey  for  sale  this  month 
as  there  were  in  December,  so  we  presume  the  bee- 
keepers have  placed  most  of  their  surplus  stock.  Prices 
at  present  are  as  follows:  Extracted,  6V2  to  8;  comb, 
$1.50  to  $1  75.  E.  Grainger  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  steady,  with  about  the  usual 
demand.  The  prices  range  from  14  to  15  for  best  grades 
of  white  comb  honey.  There  is  not  an  active  demand 
for  off  grades,  which  usually  sell  at  1  to  3  per  lb.  less. 
For  extracted  a  steady  demand  exists  for  the  best 
grades  at  6V2  to  7;  but  for  sour  or  off  flavors  there  is 
practically  no  sale.    Beeswax  brings  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Toledo.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  rather  quiet,  and  prices  have  weakened 
somewhat.  We  quote  fancy  white  clover  at  14  to  15; 
No.  1,  14,  with  no  demand  for  amber.  Extracted  white 
clover  in  barrels  brings  6  to  6Y2;  cans,  6Ms  to  IV2;  amber 

tracted  in  barrels,  5  to  5Y±;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax, 
30  to  32.  Griggs  Brothers, 

Jan.  8.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Bwffalo. — Since  the  holiday  season,  the  demand  for 
honey  is  very  slow.  There  is  very  little  change  in  the 
prices,  because  the  dullness  is  not  owing  to  the  price 
now,  but  to  the  usual  slow  demand  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb,  13  to  14:  No.  1  ditto, 
12 V2  to  13;  No.  2  ditto,  11  to  12;  No.  1  dark  ditto,  10  to  11; 
No.  2  dark  ditto,  9  to  10;  white  extracted,  QV2  to  7;  dark 
ditto,  5  to  5%.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Jan.  10.  W.  C.  Townsend,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEE  CULTURE.  Jan.  15 

Cincinnati.— The  nice  weather  holds  back  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey.  Crops  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
short,  and  producers  in  the  West  keep  the  prices  high. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  water- white  and  No.  1 
white  clover,  14  to  16;  No.  2,  12  to  14  Extracted  seems 
to  be  more  plentiful,  and  we  quote  same  in  barrels  at 
5%  to  5%;  in  cans,  Y2  ct.  more;  white  clover,  7  to  8. 
Beeswax,  28  to  30,  ,  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Jan.  8.  2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


St.  Louis.— Our  honey  market  rules  very  slow,  and 
prices  are  easier  on  account  of  the  dullness  prevailing. 
We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1,  12 
to  13;  amber,  11  to  12;  California  light  amber,  in  5- gal- 
lon cans,  6  to  6V2;  white  and  Spanish  needle,  7:  South- 
ern in  barrels,  4%  to  4%;  in  cans,  5  to  5%.  Beeswax, 
28%  to  29.  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  no  demand  for  honey  at  the 
present  time,  on  account  of  the  holidays.  However,  we 
look  forward  to  a  revival  of  trade  about  the  15th  of  the 
month.  The  price  of  comb  honey  remains  firm.  Quote 
fancy  white  at  15  to  16%;  extracted  amber,  in  barrels, 
5  to  6%,  according  to  quality;  fancy  white  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  7%  to  8;  amber  in  cans,  6  to  7.  We 
are  paying  30  cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here  for  choice  yellow 
beeswax.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Jan.  8.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York.  — Comb  honey  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
and  there  is  still  a  fair  demand.  We  quote  fancy  white 
at  14@15;  No.  1,  13;  amber,  12;  buckwheat,  10@L1.  Ex- 
tracted in  fair  demand,  especially  California.  We  quote 
white,  6%@7;  light  amber,  6@6V4;  amber,  5%@5%; 
buckwheat,  5%@6;  Southern,  in  barrels,  not  much  de- 
mand and  rather  hard  to  sell,  50@60c  per  gallon,  accord- 
ing to  quality.    Beeswax  firm  and  steady  at  30. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

Jan.  10.  265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Boston. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  strictly  new 
honey,  with  light  supplies.  We  quote  fancy,  16;  A  No. 
15;  No.  1,  14%  to  15;  No.  2  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Large  stock  of  old  honey  on  hand  going  verv  slow. 
Prices  nominal.  Blake,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Jan.  11.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Schenectady.— We  report  a  very  quiet  market  since 
the  opening  of  the  new  year,  with  unchanged  prices. 
Merchants,  as  a  rule,  are  taking  account  of  stock,  and 
do  not  care  to  buy  until  through. 

Jan.  9.        Chas  .  McCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City. — The  honey  market  as  usual  shows 
quite  a  little  decline  during  the  holidays,  amber  selling 
at  $2.76;  white  from  $3.00  to  $3.10.  Extracted,  6  to  6%. 
Beeswax,  25.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Columbus.— We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  16;  No.  1, 
15;  No.  2,  13;  amber,  12 
Jan.  8.  Evans  &  Turner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
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Atlanta.— Our  market  is  rather  quiet;  very  little 
honey  moving.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  at  I2V2  to 
14;  A  No.  1,  11  to  12y2;  No.  1,  10  to  11.  Extracted  is 
slow  at  6  to  8.  Judson  Heard  &  Co., 

Jan.  9.    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Detroit. — The  demand  for  honey  is  lighter  at  pres- 
ent, with  slightly  lower  prices  as  the  result.  Fancy 
and  A  No.  1  white  comb,  13  to  ISV2C,  light  amber,  No.  1 
quality,  12c.  Darker  grades,  11  to  HV2.  Extracted, 
white  clover,  IV2  to  8;   Beeswax,  27  to  29c. 

Jan.  15.       M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Three  barrels  of  buckwheat  extracted 
honey:  new  barrels;  weight,  390  lbs.  net  each,  at  6c  on 
car.  Sample  free.      E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey— fancy  white,  6%  cts.; 
fancy  amber,  6  cts.;  Yi  cent  less  in  five-case  lots  or 
more.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif ornia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.  Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  Sale. — One  ton  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  in  no- 
drip  cases,  24  sections  to  case,  at  14c  per  lb.  Water- 
white  extracted  8V2C:  amber,  7c,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
Light-weight  white  comb  at  13c. 

Quirin-the-Queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— I  will  pay  spot  cash  for  one  to  ten  tons  of 
water- white  or  amber  extracted  honey  at  railroad  sta- 
tion. C.  W.  Dayton,  Florence,  Cal. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.      R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Clover  and  bass  wood  extracted  honey:  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Chas.  Israel  <£L  Brothers 

486-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  in 
Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 

Consignments  Solicited    Established  1875 

EARLIEST  POTATOES 

If  you  wish  to  be  first  in  market,  gain  two  to  three 
weeksandget  JQp  pR|C£S 

Northern  Grown  Seed.  The  fast- 
est growing  potato  is  Our  Extra 
Early  Peto*key,  and  we  send  a 
big  sample  potato  for  only  25c 
(stamps  or  silver.)  Catalog  of  Hardy 
-^toiusi^       Northern  Grown  Seeds  FREE.  Write  today. 

DARLING  &  BEHAN,  74  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoke? 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  W  orld's  Fai  r 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
UP-TO-DATEo 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  an<$ 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  gel 
out  of  order. 

It  has  no  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

It  gives  a  light  or  dense  volume  of  cool  smoke,  at 
operator's  option,  3  to  5  hours  at  one  filling. 
Guarantee:  Simplicity,  quality,  efficiency,  durability,. 
The  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  wrote  me: 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Oct.  28,  1904. 
I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  a  thois 
ough  trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durabilityB 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  sev° 
eral.  I  always  want  the  best. 

Yours  truly,        N.  E.  France. 
Prices:  By  mail,  one,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1.00;  three,  $2.5& 

F.  DAN  ZEN  BAKER,   -    MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Montana, 
Minnesota, 
Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers '  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.    Write  for  particulars. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

j.  c.  Acklin,  Mgr.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


Volumes  I.  to  XXXIII. 


SO  MANY  inquiries  reach  us  regarding  early  volumes  of 
Gleanings  that  we  submit  the  following  list  for  conven- 
ience of  present  subscribers.  The  prices  named  are  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  without  notice,  as  our  stock  of  many  vol- 
umes is  very  low.    This  accounts  for  the  price  asked  for 
some  being  so  much  higher  than  others. 


Books  of  Reference 


The  old  volumes  of  Gleanings 
are  very  valuable  to  all  bee-keep- 
ers who  are  studying  the  practical  side  as  well  as  to  the 
scientific  bee-keeper.  Beginners  can  read  the  old  volumes 
with  much  profit  as  well  as  interest. 

Comprehensive  Indexes  £U  the  volumes  are  most 

—  £mm  fully  indexed,  thus  saving 

the  reader  much  loss  of  time  in  finding  any  desired  subject 
or  writer. 


Covers  for  1905 
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1182 

1  00 

37c. 

33 

1905 

1372 

1  00 

45c. 

Volumes  1  and  2  are  bound  together 


Where  more  convenient 
we  can  furnish  the  cloth 
binding  to  our  subscribers,  neatly  lettered  as 
shown  above,  so  that  the  unbound  copies  for 
1905  may  be  taken  to  the  nearest  book-binder  to 
be  bound.  We  have  these  for  1905  only.  Price 
for  the  cover,  20  cents;  postage  5  cents. 

Indexes  for  1905    Subscribers  who  arrange 
•        '  to  do  their  own  binding 

are  furnished  with  indexes  free  on  application. 

Exchanges  Subscribers  may  exchange  clean 
a       complete  issues,  1905,  unbound, 

for  a  bound  volume  at  our  Medina,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Syracuse,  St.  Paul,  er 
Washington  offices,  on  payment  of  50  cents, 

transportation  pai  d  by  the  subscriber. 

Binders  These  are  for  binding  temporarily 
e^*™—.  the  issues  of  Gleanings  as  received 
from  month  to  month.  We  have  never  found 
any  thing  more  convenient  or  satisfactory.  Each 
number  can  be  inserted  readily  and  securely  as 
soon  as  received.  We  have  two  styles,  made  to 
hold  one  year,  each  lettered  "  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture. ' '  Style  C  is  an  art  canvas  cover  of  red. 
Style  D  is  an  elegant  half-leather.  Prices  are: 
Style  C,  50  cts.  each,  postage  10  cts.  extra; 
style  D,  75  cts.  each,  postage  15  cts.  extra. 


Orders  Bound  volumes  of  1905,  and  Emerson  Binders,  styles  C  and  D,  are  carried 
—  in  stock  by  our  several  offices  noted  above.  Earlier  volumes  are  kept  in 
Medina  only.  Orders,  however,  may  be  placed  with  any  of  these  offices,  to  be  sent 
from  Medina  to  the  purchaser,  or  to  the  office  ordering  in  our  first  shipment  to  them. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Through  this  Gateway  our  readers  may  enter  the  country  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

No  matter  if  it  srairy  or  muddy,  or  the  snow  drifts  high  outside,  you  can  stretch  out  cosily  in  your 
favorite  aimchair  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  with  the  latent  Suburban  Life  in  hand  transport  yourself  at  once 
to  thecountiy,  without  need  of  rubbers,  umbrella,  or  snow-shoes. 

Now  is  just  the  time  when  plans  are  being  laid  for  the  various  Spring  activities  of  country  life— the 
poultry-yaid,  flower- patch,  vegetable-garden,  bee-keeping,  care  of  the  home  place,  the  vacation  home,  etc. 

Suburban  Life  in  1905  published  more  practical  bee  articles  than  any  other  magazine,  and  we  have  a 
series  of  valuable  articles  in  preparation  for  this  year.  These  alone  'will  be  well  worth  the  price  of  an  an- 
nual subscription. 

The  price  of  Subvrban  Life  is  $1.00  a  year,  but  it  will  soon  advance  to  $1.50. 
Will  you  enter  this  Gateway  to  the  Country? 

Sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine  free.  Address 

PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN  LIFE, 

16  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  Will  Send  You 


McClure's  Magazine 

AH  Winter—as  a  Free  Test 


That's  right— 3  months— as  a  test— FREE. 
What  is  McClure's  ? 

I  want  you  to  know  it— that's  why  I'm  mat 
ing  this  offer— the  most  liberal  ever  made  by  a 
publication  too  valuable  to  be  given  away. 
You  don't  know  a  man's  character  by  what  an- 
other says  of  him— and  you  can  not  know 
McClure's  by  any  thing  I  can  tell  you. 

Just  read  McClure's  3  months— at  my  risk 
—let  your  wife  read  it—let  the  children  read 
it  and  I  know  you  will  agree  you  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  it.  If  you  don't  say  so 
at  the  end  of  3  months— just  drop  a  postal 
telling  me  to  discontiuue,  and  telling  me  why 
you  don't  like  it. 

If  you  do  like  it,  and  want  to  receive  it 
every  month— just  send  me  $1.00  (only)  for 
the  full  year's  subscription,  after  you  have 
tried  it  three  months.  Then,  McClure's  is 
yours— with  all  its  instructive  articles,  and 
bright,  entertaining  stories. 

"The  Railroads  on  Trial,"  by  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  is  the  latest  of  McClure's  great 
dealings  with  vital  affairs  of  the  day  which 
concern  the  nation  and  its  citizens.  These 
articles  by  Mr.  Baker  are  of  importance  to 
every  land-owner,  every  producer,  shipper, 
and  manufacturer;  they  deal  with  the  charges 
which  have  been  and  which  are  being  made 
against  the  railroads  by  the  people,  these 
questions  of  rates  and  rebates  we  have  heard 
so  much  about. 


Writers  for  McClure's  are  men  and  women  of  inter- 
national fame.  A  few  past  contributors  are:  Theodore 
Rosevelt,  ex-president  Cleveland,  Mark  Twain,  Gladstone, 
Huxley,  Rudyard  Kipling1,  Tyndall,  General  Miles,  Arch 
Deacon  Farrar,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Nansen  (the  great  Arctic  Explorer),  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Walt  Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  and  others  equally  well 
known.  This  next  year  you  will  read  Jack  London,  Myra 
Kelly,  Booth  Tarkington,  William  Allen  White,  and  many 
others  equally  famous  and  entertaining. 

McClure's  gives  a  truthful  glimpse  of  the  real— the 
greater  world  through  the  eyes  of  great  men  and  women. 

McClure's  entertains  while  it  educates.  It  is  a  lit- 
erary feast  of  good  things. 


COUPON 

EDITOR  McCLURE' S  MAGAZINE, 

New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine.  Enter 
my  subscription  for  one  fuil  year. 

After  receiving  three  months'  sample  copies.  I  will 
do  one  of  two  things,— either  send  you  SI. 00  for  the 
full  year's  subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  maga- 
zine, when  you  are  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the 
sample  copies  are  to  be  free  to  me  as  a  test. 

Name 


P.  O.  Address 


State 


39 


What 

Does  McClure's  Do? 


McClure's  brings  you  all  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  world,  in  story- 
like form,  presented  in  good  English 
and  full  of  vivid  Interest  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  McClure's  is 
general  in  its  scope. 

Take  the  best  agricultural  papers 
for  your  agricultural  news,  the  best 
breeders'  papers  for  your  stock  news, 
the  best  dairy  papers  for  your  dairy 
news,  and  grade  up  your  reading  with 
McClure's  for  general  information. 

It  "balances"  the  mental  ration. 
Children  brought  up  on  McClure's  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  taste  for  worse 
than  worthless  trashy  novels  and 
story  papers— their  tastes  will  be  for 
higher  things  —  for  better  reading. 
They  will  become  good  citizens. 

Philip  H.  Hale,  editor  and  manag- 
er of  The  National  Farmer  and  Stock 
Grower,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  about 
McClure's  as  follows: 

"I  regard  it  as  a  victory  for  superior  journal- 
ism when  you  place  it  in  our  power  to  advertise 
the  mediums  which  we  buy  and  read  ourselves." 


Send  me  the  Coupon  and 
get  on  the  list  at  once. 

S.  S.  McCLURE 

Editor 

McClure's  Magazine 

New  York  City 
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Dadant  Methods  of  Honey-production 

Beginning  January  1,  1906,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  will  begin  in  the  WEEKLY 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  a  series  of  articles  describing  in  detail 
the  very  successful  methods  of  the  Dadants  in  the  production  of  large 
crops  of  honey.  To  the  one  who  vv  ishes  to  make  money  in  keeping  bees, 
this  Dadant  series  of  articles  will  be  worth— well,  who  can  estimate 
their  value? 

CANADIAN  BEED01W        >      *      &      *      J>      j*  * 

This  is  a  new  department  in  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN  BEE  JOUR- 
NAL, conducted  by  Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  a  very  successful  bee-keeper  in 
Canada,  whose  honey  crop  the  past  season  was  40,000  pounds.  He  will 
have  something  worth  while  to  say  in  his  department,  not  only  to 
Canadian  bee-keepers,  but  to  all  others. 

SOUTHERN  BEED0M 

This  is  another  new  department  to  begin  in  the  WEEKLY  AMERICAN 
BEE  JOURFAL  January  1,  1906.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Scholl,  of  the  Texas  State  Agricultural  College,  in  charge  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Apiaries,  numbering  some  250  colonies.  It  will  be  a  great 
department  for  Southern  bee-keepers. 

The  foregoing  are  only  SAMPLES  of  the  good  things  to  be  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  old  WEEKLY  AMEERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  for  1906.  And 
the  cost  is  only  $1.00  a  year— less  than  two  cents  a  copy.  Every  bee- 
keeper who  wishes  to  succeed  should  have  the  AMERICAN  BEE 
JOURNAL,  no  matter  how  many  other  bee-papers  he  may  be  taking. 
Sample  copy  free,  or  a  three-months'  trial  trip  for  20  cents.  Address 

George  W.  York  &  Co.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


URE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse— length, 
12ffeet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant- tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.    The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"  The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C.  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Farm  onrl  Q+nrV  is  an  V^strated  monthly 
rami  alia  ^TUCK  magazine  in  the  interest  of 
Corn  Breeding,  Cultivation  and  ^eP^^^^^W^ 
Live  Stock.  Price  $1  a  year,  but  for  ^paffip^plMMitijS 
a  short  time  will  be  sent  a  year  on  ^^W^^I^lMM^^MiW 
trial  for  10c  and  names  of  ten  farmers  who  grow  corn. 

Farm  &  Stock,  251  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  W.  WHITE 

Gen.  Indus.  Ag't.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


85  cts.  for  15  Names. 


Send  us  the  names 
and  postoffice  ad- 
dresses of  fifteen 
good  farmers  and  fifteen  cents— stamps  taken — and  we 
will  send  you  for  two  years  the  Farmers'  Call,  a  weekly. 
25  years  old,  more  than  1200  pages  a  year;  regular  sub- 
scription price  50  cents  a  year.   Sample  copy  free. 

Farmers'  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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A  Carload  of  Paper 

WAS  USED  IN  PRINTING  THE 
First  Edition  of 

The  19Q6  Lewis  Catalog. 

Now  out.  Nearly  100  pages.  It  is  free.  Send  for  a  copy  at  once. 


Better  Than  Ever.   A  Finer  Catalog  Was  Never  Seen. 


Agents  Wanted  for  Lewis'  Goods 


BY  THE  CARLOAD  FOR 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


Rhode  Island 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Mississippi 
Alabama 

Liberal  territory  given. 


Georgia 
Florida 
Louisiana 
Southern  Ohio 


FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS  HOME  OFFICE 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 
Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 


Watertown,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


IOURHAU 
•  DE.VoTE.Ql 

•ANbHoNEY  r 

•INTERESTS 


TublishedyTHEA-I^OoY  Co. 

$i°°PER>tAR  ^"Medina- Ohio 


Vol.  xxxiv. 


JAN.  15,  1906. 


No  2 


C.  J.  Johnson,  don't  use  a  Miller  feeder  in 
winter.  Use  combs  of  honey  or  candy;  and 
if  you  must  use  syrup,  a  Doolittle  is  better 
than  a  Miller  in  winter.    Page  36. 

E  Matty,  p.  36,  you  can  keep  chaff  hives 
in  the  same  cellar  with  other  hives,  but  you'd 
better  follow  the  editor's  advice  with  this 
modification:  Put  part  of  the  chaffs  out  and 
part  in.  [I  accept  your  amended  advice. 
-Ed.] 

E.  W.  Alexander  says,  p.  27,  "We  don't 
like  any  shade  among  our  hives."  Please 
tell  us  why.  [When  I  visited  Mr.  Alexan- 
der he  said  he  had  noticed  for  many  years 
that  the  shaded  bees  did  not  do  quite  as  well 
as  those  out  in  the  open;  and  next  season 
he  expected  to  cut  out  even  the  few  trees 
remaining  in  his  yard.  — Ed.] 

C.  A.  Hatch,  what  a  rascal  you  are,  to 
dangle  before  one's  eyes  the  prospect  of 
knowing  something  positive  about  over- 
stocking, only  to  end  up  by  saying,  p.  21,  "  I 
am  forced  to  admit  I  know  but  little  about 
the  matter."  Well,  the  disappointment  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  thought  that 
you're  about  as  ignorant  as  I  am. 

Speaking  of  kinds  of  frames  to  suit  all, 
the  editor  says,  page  15,  "  It  is  the  old,  old 
story,  that  you  can  not  make  one  shoe  fit 
every  foot."  Yet  I've  known  an  editor  to 
insist  I  should  wear  an  extracting- shoe  on 
my  comb-honey  foot— in  other  words,  that  I 
should  use  a  frame  suited  for  extracting, 
when  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  extracting 
men  use.  [Yes,  I  believe  I  did  give  you 
some  such  advice.  For  myself,  at  least,  I 
would  have  a  frame  that  would  be  suitable 
for  either  extracted  or  comb  honey.— Ed.] 


The  index  seems  to  the  editor  a  matter  of 
some  value,  p.  15.  I  indorse  all  he  says.  I 
felt  as  pleased  to  get  the  index  as  if  it  had 
been  an  additional  number.  But  I  want  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  another  thing.  The 
index  is  not  available  till  the  close  of  the 
volume.  If  I  want,  Dec.  5,  to  look  for  an 
item  that  appeared  earlier  in  the  year,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  leaf  through  the  pre- 
ceding hundreds  of  pages  if  it  were  not  for 
the  table  of  contents  that  appears  in  each 
number.  In  a  late  number  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal  it  was  said  that  that  paper  and 
Gleanings  were  the  only  bee  journals  giv- 
ing such  tables.  Thanks  for  the  index,  and 
thanks  for  the  tables.  [The  bee-keeper  or 
correspondent  who  does  not  find  an  index  to 
his  journal  useful  enough  to  bind  it  careful- 
ly with  the  rest  of  his  journals  will  be  los- 
ing a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  the  discus- 
sions, both  past  and  future.  I  suspect  this, 
though:  That  if  every  reader  of  Gleanings 
had  spent  the  hours  and  hours  of  hard  labor 
that'Stenog  and  I  have  on  that  list,  they 
would  appreciate  its  value,  perhaps,  more 
than  they  do.— Ed.] 

J.  W.  Ormsby,  your  section-protector,  p. 
23,  may  work  all  right  with  you;  but  if  used 
here  the  bees  would  crowd  propolis  in  the 
crack  between  sections  and  protector,  wedg- 
ing it  in  so  tight  as  to  raise  the  protector, 
and  then  the  glue  would  be  crowded  in  just 
as  far  as  their  tongues  would  reach,  unless 
there  is  some  additional  weight  to  hold  the 
protector  down.  You  say, '  *  In  using  this  we 
can  leave  the  sections  on  any  length  of  time, 
and  they  can't  be  soiled."  I'm  afraid  some 
beginner  may  understand  from  this  that  no 
harm  will  come  to  sections  left  on  after  the 
flow,  if  only  they  have  the  protector.  The 
chief  harm  done  to  sections  left  on  after  the 
harvest  is  over  is  not  from  bee-glue  on  the 
wood,  but  on  the  comb  or  foundation,  and 
this  no  protector  can  help.  [Your  point  is 
well  taken;  indeed,  I  intended  to  mention 
that  very  thing,  but  overlooked  it.  That  is 
one  reason  why  wide  frames  are  not  as  good 
as  T- supers  or  topless  wide  frames— that  is, 
section-holders.  Unless  the  covering  strip, 
or  protector,  fits  down  perfectly  smooth  and 
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tight,  as  you  say,  there  will  be  propolis 
streaks  along  the  edges  as  you  describe. 
-Ed.] 

What  answer,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  be  given 
to  South  Georgian,  who  wants  to  know,  p. 
24,  whether  the  Danz.  4X5Xl|  section  holds 
a  full  pound  at  Medina?  A  4x5  section  has 
11.3  per  cent  more  surface  than  a  4JX4J 
section;  and  if  a  4JX4J  section  holds  15  oz., 
a  4X5  section  of  the  same  thickness  ought 
to  hold  nearly  16.7  oz.  But,  S.  G  ,  if  your 
observations  were  for  only  one  season  you 
mustn't  count  them  too  conclusive,  for  an- 
other year  the  bees  may  put  more  honey  in 
the  same  sections.  [I  was  surprised  that  I 
had  not  answered  South  Georgian's  ques- 
tion so  plainly  asked.  In  answer  I  may  say 
that  the  4X5Xl§  section  will  not  average  a 
pound  in  Medina.  The  "  fancy"  will  weigh 
practically  a  pound.  But,  doctor,  your  fig- 
ures are  a  little  misleading.  When  you  com- 
pare the  4X5Xl|  section  with  a  4|  square, 
you  are  assuming  that  the  latter  is  If  thick, 
which  is  not  the  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  4£  square  plain  is  1J  thick.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  4|  plain  1|  thick;  there- 
fore it  does  not  follow  that  the  4X5  should 
hold  16 rV  ounces  unless  it  is  1\  inches  thick, 
and  it  is  not  so  made  except  on  special  order. 
You  can  not,  of  course,  compare  any  plain 
section  with  one  having  bee  ways .  The  cleats 
on  the  fences  are  T\  thick,  while  the  beeways 
on  the  slotted  sections  are  o  wide;  so  that, 
in  the  case  of  plain  sections,  a  small  part  of 
the  beeway  is  in  the  section.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  a  11  beeway  section  has  slightly 
more  capacity  than  the  \\  plain,  although 
they  both  hold  approximately  the  same. 
-Ed.] 

Marbach's  metal  spacer  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  regular  Hoffman  by  just  the 
amount  less  of  contact  surface,  and  that's  a 
good  deal.  It  can  be  used  interchangeably 
with  the  regular  Hoffman;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  hive  filled  with  each  kind 
alternately  would  be  no  better  than  to  have 
all  regular  Hoff  mans— possibly  not  so  good— 
for  there  would  be  a  space  of  fa  which  the 
bees  would  be  sure  to  fill  with  glue.  [Pos- 
sibly the  space  of  fa  would  be  filled  up  in 
your  locality  in  time.  Yes,  I  know  it  might 
in  time  in  a  good  many  places;  but  it  would 
be  the  work  of  just  a  moment  to  take  a 
knife  or,  perhaps  better,  some  blunt  instru- 
ment and  scrape  out  the  propolis  between 
the  projecting  points  when  it  is  warm.  In 
some  localities  I  have  seen  even  the  tin  rab- 
bets on  the  hive  filled  level  full,  but  we 
have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  around 
here.  But  say,  doctor,  if  you  will  get  rid  of 
those  hybrids,  and  put  in  all  pure  Italian 
stock,  the  same  as  our  friend  Alexander  and 
most  of  the  bee-keepers  in  York  State  are 
being  forced  to  do  on  account  of  black 
brood,  you  will  have  a  great  deal  less  of 
that  propolis,  I  think.  I  used  to  notice  when 
we  had  black  bees  how  they  and  their  cross- 
es would  fill  up  every  thing  with  bee-glue 
where  Italians  would  leave  the  same  things 
reasonably  clean,  or  at  most  smear  them 


with  a  red  stain.  Come,  now,  doctor,  will  it 
not  pay  you  to  rear  pure  Italian  queens,  and 
requeen  every  colony  that  does  not  have 
pure  yellow  blood?  I  remember  that  one 
time  you  bred  purposely  from  a  hybrid  be- 
cause she  was  a  great  money-getter.— Ed.] 

The  question  of  filling  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  National  is  a 
rather  ticklish  one.  There  seems  ground 
for  saying  States  should  be  represented  on 
the  Board  according  to  proportion  of  mem- 
bership. But  with  only  twelve  members  on 
the  Board,  strict  justice  can  not  be  done  on 
a  representative  basis,  for  not  more  than 
twelve  States  can  be  represented  at  best. 
It  has  rather  seemed  that  we  were  better 
off  when  the  Board  was  only  half  as  large 
as  now.  With  so  small  a  number  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  sectional  representa- 
tion, and  no  feeling  of  jealousy  in  that 
regard— the  only  thought  being  to  get  the 
best  men,  no  matter  where  located.  On 
the  other  hand,  local  representation  has  its 
advantage  in  local  interest.  Genuine  repre- 
sentation would  demand  a  member  of  the 
Board  from  each  State,  with  an  additional 
member  of  the  Board  for  every  so  many 
additional  members  in  each  State.  But  that 
would  make  a  board  very  cumbersome.  In 
fact,  it  is  too  cumbersome  now  for  prompt 
expedition  of  business,  seeing  the  business 
must  be  done  by  mail.  Possibly  a  plan 
might  be  devised  to  have  a  large  reprc  sent- 
ative  board,  this  board  to  select  a  central 
committee  to  do  most  of  the  business. 
[This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  was 
brought  up  at  the  last  National  convention; 
and  after  an  hour  of  talk  we  practically  got 
back  to  where  we  started.  This  is  a  matter 
that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  discussed 
through  the  bee  journals  so  that  the  entire 
membership  can  have  a  hand  in  it  if  it  de- 
sires, then  vote  intelligently  on  the  propo- 
sition when  it  is  put  to  them  in  concrete 
form.— Ed.] 

You  Buckeyes  seem  to  be  doing  a  good 
bit  of  crowing  because  you're  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  the  fight  with  boss  Cox  and 
the  rest  of  the  whisky  gang.  I  don't  blame 
you  the  least  bit;  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  you're  not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  three  of  its  members  were 
Prohibitionists,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  the  number  will  be  largely  increased  in 
the  next  session.  I  don't  think  you  can 
match  that  in  Ohio,  nor  for  that  matter  in 
any  other  State.  It  doesn't  mean  that  the 
third  party  has  become  so  wonderfully 
strong.  These  three  men  were  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Prohibition  party,  but  they  were 
by  no  means  elected  by  a  third-party  vote. 
A  lot  of  clean  men  in  the  old  parties  have 
gradually  become  so  restive  under  the  party 
yoke  that  they  finally  said,  "Put  clean  men 
on  the  ticket,  men  who  will  work  against 
the  saloon,  or  we'll  bolt  the  ticket."  The 
party  machines  counted  on  that  as  mere 
talk,  and  put  on  men  who  would  stand  for 
the  saloon.   Then  the  unexpected  happened : 
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The  ticket  was  scratched,  and  votes  were 
cast  for  men  pledged  to  work  for  prohibi- 
tion. Revolutions  don't  go  backward;  look 
out  for  the  Sucker  State  next  time.  [But 
the  independent  spirit  among  voters  in  Ohio 
is  very  strong.  I  hope  the  day  is  past  in 
our  State  when  Republicans  or  Democrats 
will  any  more  accept  any  candidate,  good  or 
bad,  that  their  respective  bosses  happen  to 
jam  through  the  nominating  convention.  If 
ever  politicians  in  Ohio  have  been  taught  a 
lesson  at  all  it  is  this :  That  they  must  never 
again  allow  a  boss  to  jam  a  candidate  on  to  a 
ticket  when  such  candidate  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  party  at  large.— Ed.] 

The  Root  twin  mating-box  may  be  no 
better  down  south  than  the  single  box,  but 
I'm  sure  it's  better  up  north.  And  while 
you're  at  it,  why  not  have  triplet  boxes? 
You  could  have  three  compartments  like  the 
two  you  already  have,  or  you  could  have  a 
middle  compartment  for  only  one  frame, 
only  in  the  latter  case  you  must  be  sure  to 
have  the  middle  compartment  at  least  two 
inches  wide.  I'm  not  speaking  at  random, 
but  from  actual  experience,  having  had  fifty 
such  triplet  hives  in  use,  only  they  had  full- 
sized  L.  frames.  [We  could  make  a  triplet 
box,  but  the  middle  compartment  would 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  two  outside 
ones.  This,  perhaps,  would  do  no  harm. 
The  twin  box,  as  it  is,  is  very  nearly  cubical; 
and  by  putting  the  flight-hole  on  each  diag- 
onally opposite  corner  there  would  be  no 
trouble  from  the  queens  mixing.  But  when 
we  have  a  triplet  box  we  introduce  a  com- 
plication, because  we  are  compelled  to  get 
one  pair  of  holes  pretty  close  together.— 
Ed.1 


I  had  intended  to  say  something  about 
the  Chicago  convention;  but  just  before  go- 
ing to  press  I  found  my  space  was  all  taken 
up  with  other  matter.  I  will  try  to  give 
some  sidelights  in  our  next  issue. 


BENTON  IN  THE  CAUCASUS  (RUSSIA) . 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Di- 
vision of  Apiculture,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  reported  last  summer  that 
its  last  imported  Caucasian  queen  was  dead; 
and  as  there  were  serious  uprisings  in  the 
Caucasus  regions,  in  Russia,  Dr.  Phillips  in 
charge  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Benton,  then  in  Europe,  would  be  able  to 
get  any  more  queens  of  this  race.  At  all 
events,  he  (Benton)  it  appears  pushed  on, 
and,  although  he  encountered  all  sorts  of 
difficulties,  such  as  detention  and  actual  im- 


prisonment, to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of 
life,  he  secured  queens  of  this  race  and  sent 
them  on  to  the  Department,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  well  supplied  with  imported  Cau- 
casians. It  appears  from  the  postal  card 
which  will  be  seen  on  page  92  that  Mr.  Ben- 
ton is  not  entirely  through  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  journey  yet.  His  lightning  ex- 
press train  may  ditch  him  yet. 


BEES  AND  POULTRY. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  objected  to 
the  severe  strictures  placed  on  the  American 
hen  by  Mr.  Frank  McGlade  in  our  issue  for 
Dec.  15,  page  1307 ;  and  from  the  amount  of 
correspondence  that  has  come  in,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  a  large  number  of  bee-keepers  are 
poultry- keepers  also.  It  is  these  particular- 
ly who  think  Mr.  McGlade  has  been  unfair 
to  the  hen.  In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
two  articles  which  I  hope  will  help  to  even 
up  things  a  little.  But  our  poultry-keepers 
must  not  take  the  statements  of  Mr.  McGlade 
too  seriously.  While  he  states  the  actual 
facts  in  his  own  experience,  yet  there  is  a 
sort  of  humor  about  the  whole  of  it,  and 
this  is  made  the  more  emphatic  by  the  car- 
toons by  our  artist,  Mr.  Murray. 

I  suppose  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  bee-keepers  have  some 
other  pursuit  in  connection  with  their  bees. 
Many  keep  poultry;  many  others  run  a  small 
fruit- farm,  and  others  still  have  a  regular 
ranch  or  farm.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  Glean- 
ings to  run  down  any  industry  that  may 
happen  to  be  run  in  connection  with  bees; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  McGlade  had  no 
desire  to  do  the  poultry  business  an  injus- 
tice. 


THE  USE  OF  A  NOM  DE  PLUME. 

Gleanings  admits  the  use  of  a  nom  de 
plume  whenever  a  correspondent  desires, 
from  motives  of  modesty,  to  conceal  his 
identity,  or  in  cases  where  a  busy  man  de- 
sires to  avoid  a  correspondence  more  or  less 
voluminous,  which  may  follow  in  case  his 
name  is  put  before  the  public.  But  we  will 
not  allow  a  correspondent  who  desires  to 
strike  back  at  some  one  to  come  out  under 
mere  initials  or  a  nom  de  plume.  If  he  de- 
sires to  score  the  other  fellow  he  must  stand 
out  in  open  fair  fight;  and  even  then  we  re- 
serve the  right  to  temper  his  language  or 
omit  it  altogether.  Gleanings  will  not  be  a 
vehicle  for  personal  quarrels  and  wrangles, 
but  it  will  allow  fair  dignified  discussion, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  out  new 
sidelights  or  correct  error.  Two  or  three 
times  lately  a  correspondent  has  desired  to 
strike  back  at  another  one,  and  requested 
the  use  of  his  initials  or  a  nom  de  plume.  I 
wish  to  make  the  position  of  Gleanings  on 
this  point  clear  once  and  for  all. 


THE  SIMMINS  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  INTRODUC- 
ING QUEENS. 

A  correspondent  in  this  issue  refers  to 
the  Simmins  direct  method  of  introducing. 
As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unfamiliar 
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with  the  plan,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  de- 
scribe it  here.  The  reigning  queen  is  remov- 
ed a  few  hours  previous  to  liberating  the 
new  queen;  then  the  queen  to  be  introduced 
is  kept  from  food  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
when  she  is  liberated  right  on  the  combs 
just  after  dark  by  lamp  light  The  hive  is 
not  to  be  opened  again  for  48  hours.  The 
object  of  starving  her  a  little  is  to  put  her 
in  the  right  attitude  whereby  she  will  be  fa- 
vorably received.  She  will  ask  for  food, 
which  will  be  given  her,  and  this  of  itself 
has  a  tendency  to  predispose  the  bees  toward 
her  favorably.  Mr.  Simmins  claims  the 
method  is  almost  infallible;  but  we  have  not 
found  it  so  in  our  own  experience.  The 
average  bee-keeper  would,  in  my  opinion, 
secure  better  results  by  following  the  candy 
methods  as  recommended  in  all  the  mailing- 
cages  that  are  sent  out;  but  in  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  best 
time  to  introduce  queens  is  toward  night, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  released  among 
the  bees. 


DAMPNESS  —  IS    IT    DETRIMENTAL    TO  THE 
WINTERING  OF  BEES  IN  BEE-CELLARS? 

In  the  department  of  Conversations  with 
Doolittle,  in  this  issue,  Mr.  D.  rather  con- 
veys the  impression  that  dampness  is  not 
harmful  in  cellars,  and  that  ventilation  is  a 
detriment  rather  than  a  benefit.  Both  of 
these  factors,  whether  injurious  or  not, 
hinge  on  conditions  afforded  by  the  structure 
of  the  cellar,  and  the  locality.  I  fear  that, 
if  the  advice  or  teaching  is  followed  by  oth- 
ers, it  is  liable  to  lead  to  disaster.  While 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Doolittle's 
practice  is  correct  so  far  as  his  locality  and 
conditions  are  concerned,  yet  a  change  of 
conditions  would,  I  am  sure,  give  entirely 
different  results.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  able  to 
do  what  most  of  us  can't  do,  and  that  is  to 
control  temperature  within  a  range  of  three 
or  four  degrees,  and  this  one  factor  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  along  with  little  or 
no  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tects the  bees  from  the  dampness  described. 
In  our  locality,  subject  to  such  extremes  of 
temperature,  dampness  makes  fearful  havoc. 
We  tried  to  do  as  Doolittle  does,  and  failed 
with  a  loss  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
colonies  in  two  different  cellars  at  outyards. 
The  experiment  was  not  tried  once,  but  sev- 
eral different  winters.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  liable  to  go  up  or  down,  ventilation 
and  dampness  are  two  very  important  fac- 
tors. This  conclusion  is  not  based  on  experi- 
ments made  in  Medina  only,  but  observa- 
tions made  in  other  cellars  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Our  temperature  runs  all 
the  way  from  38  or  39  up  to  60  and  65.  When 
high,  we  ventilate;  when  low,  we  close  the 
windows,  letting  the  natural  heat  of  the 
cellar  warm  it  up.  Our  cellar  always  smells 
sweet,  and  the  bees  come  out  in  fine  condi- 
tion. But  in  two  other  cellars  where  we 
had  dampness  and  didn't  ventilate,  the  bees 
nearly  all  died  each  winter,  and  even  when 
we  did  ventilate  the  dampness  killed  them 
just  the  same.    When  the  temperature  is 


liable  to  go  down  below  40°  F  ,  accompanied 
with  dampness,  serious  results  are  almost 
sure  to  follow. 


CAUCASIANS;  CONFLICTING  TESTIMONY  CON- 
CERNING THEM. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  an  article  from  D. 
E.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  which  speaks  quite  favora- 
bly of  Caucasians.  It  will  be  noted  he  in- 
troduces a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
which,  while  not  claiming  any  thing  remark- 
able for  these  bees  in  the  way  of  honey-pro- 
duction, goes  on  to  describe  their  distinctive 
markings.  The  illustration  in  Dr.  Lyon's 
article,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Benton's  de- 
scription, will  give  one  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
how  this  particular  strain  of  bees  looks.  It 
seems  as  if  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  these  from  the  ordinary  black 
bees  of  this  country. 

But  while  we  hear  all  kinds  of  conflicting 
testimony  as  to  their  value  as  honey-produ- 
cers, yet  there  seems  to  be  substantial 
agreement  as  to  their  gentleness;  but  on 
other  points  the  testimony  is  decidedly  at 
variance.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Canada,  one 
of  the  fairest  bee  keepers  —  that  is,  as  little 
open  to  prejudice  as  any  one  on  this  conti- 
nent—describes in  the  American  Bee-keeper 
one  strain  of  Caucasians  which  he  introduced 
22  years  ago,  and  which,  ever  since,  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of.  They  ran  too 
much  to  building  queen- cells,  he  says,  he 
having  counted  at  one  time  as  many  as  112 
perfect  queens  thrown  out  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  one  hive.  Another  thing,  their 
cappings  were  concave  instead  of  convex. 

Mr.  Julius  Hoffman,  of  Hoffman-frame 
fame,  in  the  American  Bee-keeper,  says  he 
introduced  them  to  his  apiary  in  1880.  He 
reports  that  they  did  little  or  no  work  on 
buckwheat,  but  produced  the  finest  grade  of 
white  comb  honey.  This  would  conflict 
somewhat  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hall; 
but  he  agrees  with  him  when  he  says  they 
will  raise  from  75  to  100  queen- cells  in 
bunches.  He  concludes  by  saying  he  thinks 
they  would  be  a  good  bee  for  clover  sections; 
but  because  they  are  practically  useless  for 
buckwheat  honey  he  discarded  them.  But 
both  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hoffman  speak  of 
their  bees  as  being  more  or  less  yellow,  re- 
sembling Italians.  Mr.  Abram  Titoff,  the 
Russian  representative  in  this  country, 
speaks  of  two  strains  of  Caucasians  —  the 
yellow  and  the  black  in  particular.  The 
kind  condemned  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
man in  the  American  Bee-keeper  were  on 
the  yellow  order,  while  those  praised  by  Dr. 
Lyon  are  black.  Apparently  there  may  be 
a  difference  in  the  strains  of  this  race. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  while  I 
was  in  Colorado,  the  Rauchfuss  Brothers 
spoke  to  me  about  a  new  race  that  was  very 
gentle  and  good  workers,  which  they  had 
just  introduced.  If  I  remember  correctly 
they  were  Caucasians.  These  bees  looked 
very  much  like  the  black  Caucasians  that  I 
have  seen  in  recent  importations.  At  that 
time  both  the  Rauchfuss  Brothers  spoke 
favorably  of  the  bees,  particularly  putting 
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emphasis  on  their  gentleness;  and  I  have 
understood  that  they  still  regard  them  in 
the  same  light. 

At  the  National  convention  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Holtermann  stated  that  J.  B.  Hall  had 
told  him  the  Caucasians  were  the  meanest 
bees  to  weed  out  of  a  locality  that  he  ever 
came  across.  He  had  been  22  years  in  try- 
ing to  get  them  out  of  his,  and  still  their 
blood  showed  up  in  spite  of  him.  There  was 
considerable  between- session  talk  concern- 
ing these  bees,  and  some  thought  they  might 
prove  to  be  another  case  of  the  English 
sparrow;  but  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  did  not 
think  we  need  have  any  fear  along  that  line. 
Apparently  the  strains  the  government  has 
introduced  are  not  of  the  type  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  conclude  there 
are  Caucasians  and  Caucasians;  but  it  may 
be  wise  for  us  to  go  slow  about  introducing 
them  in  our  own  localities.  Gleanings  has 
absolutely  no  interest  in  these  bees;  indeed, 
its  publishers  have  not  even  decided  that 
they  will  offer  them  for  sale  the  coming 
season.  A.  I.  Root  is  testing  a  black  strain 
of  the  bees  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  Florida.  He  may  be  able  to 
produce  them  in  their  purity,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  their  being  spread  to 
other  localities,  should  they  prove  to  be  un- 
desirable, as  they  have  been  in  Mr.  Hall's 
experience. 


A  DAMAGING  LIBEL  ON  BEES  AND  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  for  December  10,  and  has 
since  been  copied  and  re- copied  in  numerous 
other  papers,  and  speaks  for  itself : 

"  There  are  several  popular  errors  about  the  ways  of 
bees  which  need  rectifying,"  said  Ike  Hubbard,  a  honey- 
hunter.  "The  average  bee,  instead  of  being  an  exam- 
ple of  industry,  is  about  the  laziest  thing  that  flies. 

"  Even  in  the  busy  season  in  midsummer  no  bee  will 
quit  its  hive  until  after  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  has  tak- 
en off  the  heavier  part  of  the  dew;  and  so  soon  as  the 
sun  slants  toward  the  hill  in  the  afternoon  every  bee 
will  come  flying  home  and  go  to  roost,  though  darkness 
is  four  or  five  hours  away. 

"  Then  there  are  few  bees  that  will  hunt  for  honey 
from  flowers  so  long  as  they  find  corn  syrup  or  brown 
sugar  to  steal.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  to  apiarists 
that  many  bee-keepers  buy  corn  syrup  for  fifty  cents  a 
gallon  and  pass  it  along  to  the  bees,  which  convert  it 
into  something  that  resembles  honey,  but  is  not  honey, 
and  still  sells  for  the  genuine  product  of  the  hives. 
When  a  man  can  buy  syrup  for  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and 
then  sell  it  back  to  the  trader  as  honey  for  $8  a  gallon, 
he  can  get  rich  right  away,  provided  he  has  enough 
bees." 

I  have  read  a  good  many  false  statements 
about  the  honey  business,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  one  that  is  more  untruthful, 
and  more  damaging  to  the  bee  business  in 
general,  because  it  purports  to  come  from  a 
bee-keeper,  or  one  who  pretends  to  ' '  know  it 
all. ' '  These  * *  know-it-all ' '  chaps  generally 
do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  thing  they 
are  talking  of  —  at  least  it  is  so  in  this  case. 
For  example,  witness  his  statement  that 
honey  brings  $8.00  a  gallon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  doesn't  bring  much  more  than 
one-tenth  of  that  in  Detroit. 


We  call  on  bee-keepers  everywhere  to 
write  to  the  papers  publishing  this*  stuff, 
denying  this  statement  before  it  is  copied 
and  recopied  any  more.  Now,  do  not  drop 
the  matter  right  here  and  assume  that  the 
other  fellow  will  do  it,  but  do  it  yourself. 
Sit  down  at  once  and  write  a  sweeping  de- 
nial, and  say  that  bees  won't  take  raw  glu- 
cose; but  be  sure  to  make  your  language 
respectful,  otherwise  the  editor  will  not 
publish  it. 


ADVANCED   BEE  CULTURE  —  NEW  REVISION. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  this  new  work, 
containing  330  pages,  and,  as  its  title  indicates, 
it  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  experts.  It 
is  handsomely  bound,  beautifully  printed, 
and  illustrated  with  original  photos  made  by 
the  author.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  book  is 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  printer's  art,  of  any  thing  that 
has  been  published  in  bee  culture;  and  in  bee 
lore  it  is  by  no  means  a  second  to  any  of 
them.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  new 
work.  From  a  glance  over  the  previous  edi- 
tions it  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
revision,  because  it  seems  to  be  rewritten, 
almost  every  page  of  it. 

The  style  of  writing  is  simple,  and  easily 
understood.  One  does  not  have  to  read  over 
a  paragraph,  written  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
the  second  time  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
meaning.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  clear- 
er writer  on  bees  in  all  beedom;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  seems  to  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  arriving  at  the  very  kernel  of  every  idea. 

In  one  respect  it  is  similar  to  our  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture,  in  that  it  is  a  summary  of 
the  best  ideas  and  methods  brought  out  in 
the  discussions  of  the  respective  journals  of 
which  the  respective  authors  are  editors. 
For  that  reason  a  new  reader  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Review  will  find  Advanced  Bee  Cul- 
ture a  necessity  if  he  would  get  the  benefit 
of  current  discussions  in  current  issues.  In 
like  manner  the  A  B  C  is  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  Gleanings. 

The  book  starts  off  with  a  chapter  enti- 
tled ' '  Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. ' '  In  reply 
to  what  goes  best  with  bee-keeping,  the 
author  characteristically  replies,  "Some 
more  bees."  He  discourages  the  idea  that 
one  should  run  bee-keeping  in  connection 
with  some  other  pursuit;  and  while  doing  so 
he  does  not  overlook  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  one  pursuit  in  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  bee-keeper  has  but  little  he  can  do 
profitably  unless  he  can  have  a  side  issue. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of 
having  the  right  kind  of  bees  and  a  good  lo- 
cation; then  he  closes  the  chapter  with  the 
statement  that  bee-keeping  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  one  can  easily  become  wealthy; 
but,  rightly  managed,  the  business  will 
afford  a  comfortable  living.  But  he  adds  in 
words  that  ought  to  be  emblazoned  in  gold, 
"  Many  a  man  with  the  hum  of  the  bees  over 
his  head  finds  happiness  deeper  and  sweeter 
than  ever  comes  to  the  merchant  prince  with 
his  cares  and  his  thousands." 
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"  Making  a  Start  in  Bee-keeping"  is  the 
title  of  the  next  chapter.  He  would  advise 
the  beginner  to  read  all  the  standard  text- 
books, and,  having  done  this,  to  subscribe 
for  the  best  bee  journals.  Then  he  would 
urge  his  pupil  to  work  one  season  with  a 
good  bee-keeper  as  an  apprentice. 

" Mistakes  in  Bee-keeping"  follows  next; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  whole  work.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  mistakes  he  points  out:  ''A  man  who 
has  decided  to  make  bee-keeping  his  life  bus- 
iness makes  a  mistake  when  he  gets  a  few 
colonies  and  attempts  to  learn  the  business 
all  by  himself.  .  .  A  beginner  is  quite  li- 
able to  fall  into  the  error  of  increasing  his 
colonies  too  rapidly.  .  .  A  mistake  that 
is  made  by  many  is  to  look  on  bee-keeping 
as  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  wealth.  .  .  . 
Many  bee-keepers  make  the  mistake  of  com- 
puting their  income  at  so  many  pounds  per 
colony.  .  .  Another  mistake  is  that  of 
choosing  hives,  implements,  and  methods 
that  are  complicated.  .  Some  bee-keepers 
make  the  mistake  of  condemning  any  practice 
not  according  to  nature.  The  whole  system 
of  modern  bee  culture,"  he  says,  "is  largely 
a  transgression  of  nature's  laws,  or  manag- 
ing differently  from  what  the  bees  would 
manage  if  left  to  their  own  way  of  dc'ng 
things.  .  .  Many  bee-keepers  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  they  can  improve  some 
of  the  standard  hives  and  implements,  and 
that  before  they  have  fairly  learned  the  bus- 
iness. Others  make  the  mistake  of  adopt- 
ing new  hives  and  implements  or  varieties 
of  bees  on  too  large  a  scale.  .  .  One  ex- 
pensive mistake  easily  made  and  yet  easily 
avoided  is  made  year  after  year  by  many 
bee-keepers;  and  that  is,  not  securing  hives, 
sections,  and  foundation  in  season.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  poor  loca- 
tion can  be  changed  to  a  good  one  by  plant- 
ing for  honey." 

"  The  Influence  of  Locality  "  is  a  chapter 
that  shows  the  breadth  of  the  author's  views. 
He  was,  he  says,  often  sorely  puzzled  at  the 
diametrically  opposite  views  expressed  by 
different  correspondents  of  the  bee  journals 
in  his  earlier  experience;  but  at  that  time 
he  was  at  his  old  home  in  Genesee  Co. ,  Mich. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  seen  the  fields  of 
New  York,  white  with  buckwheat;  admired 
the  luxuriance  of  sweet- clover  growth  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago;  followed  for  miles  the 
great  irrigating- ditches  of  Colorado  where 
they  give  life  to  the  royal  purple  of  the  al- 
falfa bloom;  climbed  the  mountains  in  Cali- 
fornia, pulling  himself  up  by  grasping  the 
sage  brush,  that  he  fully  realized  the  great 
amount  of  apicultural  meaning  stored  up  in 
that  one  little  word  locality.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  differ- 
ent places,  and  then  winds  up  this  interest- 
ing chapter  by  the  terse  statement,  * '  Above 
all  things,  know  your  locality. ' ' 

"The  best  Stock  and  how  to  Secure  it" 
is  a  chapter  that  would  be  considered  or- 
thodox by  the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers. 
He  says  there  are  only  two  varieties  of  bees 
worthy  of  consideration  for  use  in  the  Unit- 


ed States.  In  fact,  they  are  about  the  only 
varieties  now  left  here  for  consideration, 
and  they  are  the  Italians  and  the  Germans. 
The  Syrians  he  criticises  as  being  too  prolif- 
ic; Cyprians  irritable,  and  the  Carniolans 
too  much  inclined  to  spend  their  energies  in 
breeding  and  swarming.  The  tendency  of 
the  Italians  to  put  their  honey  in  the  brood- 
nest  he  thinks  is  now  easily  overcome 

The  next  chapter,  "On  the  Choice  of  a 
Hive,"  gives  the  preference  to  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive  and  frame.  This  is  a  change  of 
position  from  the  former  edition  of  his  work, 
where  he  recommended  the  Heddon  divisible 
brood- chamber.  He  has  no  use  for  staples 
or  projections  on  frames  to  make  them  self- 
spacing,  because  he  thinks  the  eye  and  hand 
can  space  frames  without  such  aids.  Closed- 
end  frames  have  their  advantages,  but  he 
thinks  they  are  not  equal  to  the  loose  un- 
spaced  hanging  frame.  In  explaining  his 
change  of  front  from  the  Heddon  to  the 
Langstroth  hive  he  says,  "Divisible-brood- 
chamber  hives  cost  considerably  more  than 
other  styles  of  hives;  and  after  using  them 
for  years  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  Lang- 
s  troth  hive,  seeing  them  used  by  other  per- 
sons in  different  locations,  and  considering 
the  new  features  that  have  recently  sprung 
up  in  bee-keeping,  I  have  gradually  come  to 
the  decision  that,  if  I  were  now  starting  in 
the  bee  business,  I  would  not  use  the  hori- 
zontally divisible  hive." 

In  the  chapter  on  honey- boards  and  queen- 
excluders  he  describes  the  use  of  the  Hed- 
don slat  honev-board  and  the  queen-exclud- 
ing zinc  board. 

' '  Sections  and  their  Adjustment  on  the 
Hive"  is  the  title  of  a  rather  interesting 
chapter.  He  gives  the  preference  to  the 
four-piece  plain  tall  sections,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  fences.  In  explaining  this 
preference  he  says :  '  *  The  principal  advan- 
tage of  plain  sections  and  fence  separators 
is  that  the  freer  communication  thus  allowed 
the  bees  induces  them,  for  some  reason,  to 
build  out  the  combs  fuller  around  the  edges 
and  corners,  and  attach  them  more  perfect- 
ly to  the  sections.  This  gives  the  finished 
product  a  more  attractive  appearance,  and 
greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  breakage  in 
shipment.  Another  point,  although  it  may 
be  a  minor  one,  is  that  a  plain  section  is  fill- 
ed fuller  of  honey;  that  is,  the  edges  of  the 
wood  do  not  stand  out  s©  far  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  comb  as  they  do  in  the  beeway 
sections.  A  filled  plain  section  has  a  plump- 
er look  than  a  beeway  section,  the  latter 
having  the  appearance  of  being  only  partly 
filled.  A  tall  plain  section  may  not  contain 
any  more  honey  than  a  square  section  of  the 
beeway  type ;  but  it  appears  to  contain  more, 
and  has,  withal,  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance. There  is  still  another  little  point,  and 
that  is  that  a  plain  section  offers  special  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  cleaning  it  of  pro- 
polis, as  there  is  no  inset  to  work  into  with 
the  scraping-knife. "  I  do  not  however,  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  the  plain  section 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  expensive  change 
of  fixtures  in  order  that  it  may  be  adopted." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1906,  and  half  a  month  of  another  bee- 
keeping year  already  gone. 

Who,  in  the  South,  has  tried  "brick  hon- 
ey"? If  a  nice  grade  of  candied  honey  can 
be  obtained  I  shall  give  it  a  trial  this  winter. 
Who  else  wishes  to  make  the  experiment? 

While  our  bees  are  actually  flying  on  warm 
days,  and  gathering  some  honey  and  pollen, 
their  Northern  cousins  are  in  the  cellars  or 
winter-packing,  only  dreaming  of  such 
things. 

The  most  beautiful  Christmas  weather 
prevailed  in  our  locality  during  the  holidays 
this  year.  The  bee-keeper,  as  well  as  his 
bees,  rejoiced.  Several  good  rains  recently 
have  added  to  the  prospects  for  next  season. 

The  greater  activity  of  bees  in  a  warm 
climate  accounts  for  a  greater  amount  of 
stores  consumed  by  them.  Not  only  are 
the  bees  themselves  active,  and  through  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  brood- 
rearing  also  continues  much  longer.  More 
brood  is  required  to  replenish  the  colony 
with  bees,  worn  out  by  the  greater  activity, 
hence  more  stores  are  needed. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  BEES. 


When  the  rain  has  been  a  pourin'  down, 
An'  to  water  it  has  changed  the  Ian', 

An'  the  hand  o'  time  is  still  a  goin'  roun', 

An'  the  sun  is  ag'in  showin'  its  face, 
An'  the  bees  a  raisin'  a  heap  o'  san\ 

Then's  when  it's  the  beginnin'  of  a  race, 
While  the  apiary  may  be  high  and  dry, 
An  rivers  may  be  higher'n'  high, 


An'  the  roads  that  no  wagon  nor  wheel 

'11  do  any  thing  like  a  turnin'  roun', 
Then's  the  time  "ter  take  ter  yer  heels," 

An'  sink  them  inter  the  muddy  groun'. 

MORE    HONEY    GATHERED    PER    COLONY  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

With  the  abundance  of  honey- yielding 
flora,  and  the  long  warm  seasons  in  the 
South,  it  would  seem  that  a  colony  of  bees 
must  store  an  increased  amount  of  surplus 
over  a  similar  colony  in  a  Northern  locality 
with  shorter  seasons.  This  is  not  necessari- 
ly so,  however.  The  colony  with  Southern 
conditions  no  doubt  gathers  more  honey  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
sumes much  more.  Not  only  is  more  con- 
sumed by  the  bees  themselves,  but  a  much 
greater  number  are  reared.  A  colony  in 
the  North,  therefore,  may  not  gather  nearly 
so  much  honey  in  a  season,  yet  the  surplus 
of  both  may  be  the  same. 

A  FLIGHT  BEFORE  CELLARING. 

Bees  should  be  allowed  an  extra  flight  aft- 
er hauling  them  home  and  before  putting 
them  into  the  cellar  if  the  weather  will  per- 
mit it  at  all.  The  hauling  stirs  them  up 
considerably,  and  a  great  deal  of  food  is 
taken  by  the  bees  during  the  agitation.  A 
cleansing  flight  after  that  will  put  them  in 
good  condition  for  the  cellar,  while  without 
it  the  little  creatures  are  gorged  with  excre- 
ment, of  which  they  would  have  been  free 
under  natural  conditions.  Bees  that  have 
been  hauled  home  and  set  out  before  putting 
into  the  cellar  will  fly  the  next  day  or  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  at  all  allow  them 
to  do  so,  when  colonies  that  remained  un- 
disturbed will  not  fly  but  remain  quiet.  The 
flight  after  the  disturbance  is  necessary, 
therefore,  and  it  should  be  given  them  by 
all  means  before  putting  them  into  the  cel- 
lars when  practical  to  do  so. 

MOSS    FOR    CLOSING    ENTRANCES    AND  RE- 
LEASING BEES. 

I  have  used  moss  as  an  entrance-closer  a 
great  deal,  and  in  various  ways,  for  a  num- 
ber of  purposes.  When  entrances  are  to  be 
closed  rapidly  and  only  temporarily,  I  know 
of  nothing  handier  than  the  moss  that  cov- 
ers some  of  our  trees  and  hangs  down  with- 
in easy  reach  in  some  of  our  apiaries.  Just 
to  grab  a  handful  of  it  and  stuff  it  into 
the  entrance  closes  it  in  short  order.  By  a 
little  forcing  with  the  fingers  it  can  be  pack- 
ed so  firmly  that  it  will  secure  the  bees  for 
some  little  time.  Recently  I  had  occasion 
to  use  it  in  closing  entrances  in  two  out- 
yards  to  confine  the  bees  while  erecting 
scaffolds  upon  which  to  set  them  above  flood 
water.  They  were  confined  throughout  an 
entire  day  and  night,  and  next  day  until 
eleven  o'clock.  For  closing  entrances  quick- 
ly and  without  any  further  preparation  or 
expense,  this  served  the  purpose  admirably. 

But  I  make  use  of  this  method  still  fur- 
ther. When  moving  colonies  a  short  distance 
the  above  method  of  closing  the  entrances 
for  releasing  the  bees  so  they  will  not  return 
to  the  old  stands  works  like  a  charm.  The 
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bees  are  left  confined  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  or  until  near  noon  time,  so 
that  they  become  considerably  disturbed. 
The  moving  to  the  new  location  can  be  done 
either  during  the  evening  or  early  morning 
before,  and  leaving  them  confined  on  the 
^ew  location,  or  they  can  be  confined  on  the 
old  place  when  they  are  not  flying,  and  then 
moved  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day. 
The  latter  is  the  most  satisfactory,  as  the 
moving  stirs  the  bees  up  more  just  before 
they  are  set  free;  but  in  warm  weather  the 
former  should  be  adhered  to. 

To  release  the  bees  the  moss  is  only  part- 
ly removed  from  one  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  left  in  front  of  it  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sageway somewhat.  The  bees  rush  out 
with  a  roar,  and  mark  the  new  location  im- 
mediately. 

For  closing  up  newly  made  nuclei,  in  out- 
yards  especially,  the  moss,  for  closing  the 
entrance,  is  most  excellent  and  convenient. 
Several  years  ago  a  lot  of  30  such  nuclei 
were  made  and  closed  up  while  robbing  was 
bad.  The  rest  of  the  season  was  a  bad  one 
except  for  just  enough  honey  coming  in  to 
keep  the  colonies  built  up.  I  did  not  return 
to  this  yard  until  next  year,  or  nine  months 
later,  and  found  that  all  the  nuclei  had  re- 
leased themselves  by  gnawing  away  a  part 
of  the  moss,  and  had  built  up  to  good  colo- 
nies. 

This  taught  me  a  lesson  to  go  still  a  step 
further,  and  use  moss  in  closing  the  entrances 
for  winter.  Only  a  small  opening  is  left  at 
one  side  of  the  hive.  Next  spring  the  bees 
can  enlarge  the  entrances  as  they  need  it. 
I  have  two  apiaries  closed  up  so  now,  that  I 
do  not  expect  to  visit  until  late  next  spring, 
when  supers  will  be  needed.  If  wood  were 
used,  extra  visits  would  be  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate or  open  the  entrances.  The  danger  of 
a  colony  remaining  closed  up  by  oversight  is 
also  done  aw7ay  with,  as  the  bees  can  free 
themselves. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS, 

If  we  would  only  stop  occasionally  and  ask 
ourselves  a  few  questions  I  am  sure  we 
should  profit  by  them.  Instead  we  rush  on 
in  the  same  old  way,  and  without  the 
slightest  thought  that  we  might  go  slower, 
and  make  more  by  improving  upon  our  ways 
and  methods. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  QUEENS. 

First  of  all,  what  kind  of  queen  heads 
each  of  your  colonies?  Is  she  as  good  as 
she  should  be?  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. What,  in  the  success  of  a  colony,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  mother  of  the  hive? 
The  best  of  them  is  none  too  good.  It  would 
be  folly  for  one  of  our  Texas  '  'cattle  kings  " 
to  head  his  herd  with  a  scrub  bull  of  un- 
known worth;  yet  too  many  bee- keepers  are 
practicing  just  such  a  thing  with  regard  to 
their  queens.  Entirely  too  little  attention 
is  given  this  subject.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  much  better  strains  of  bees  would  be 
found  in  many  of  our  apiaries  instead  of 
rundown  strains  that  are  not  yielding  their 
owner  the  profit  that  could  be  obtained. 


PROFIT. 

Here's  an  example.  In  an  experimental 
yard  of  21  colonies,  managed  for  bulk  comb 
honey,  one  colony  produced  245  pounds  of 
surplus.  Four  averaged  160  pounds  each; 
ten  gave  90  pounds  each;  three,  60  pound?.; 
two,  15  pounds,  and  three  gave  no  surplus, 
making  a  total  of  2000  pounds,  or  a  ton  of 
honey.  The  difference  in  surplus  stored 
was  due  to  the  queens  more  than  any  other 
condition.  The  colonies  were  all  treated 
alike,  and  had  the  same  chances.  I  knew 
the  queens  of  each  colony,  and  could  judge 
them  accordingly.  The  colonies  making  the 
larger  yields  contained  queens  of  better 
stock  from  the  previous  fall's  raising,  and 
were  in  their  prime.  The  others  were  ei- 
ther old  or  unproductive.  The  most  prolific 
queen  had  the  most  populous  and  prosperous 
colony,  and  produced  the  most  honey. 

A  LITTLE  FIGURING. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  queen 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of  each  colony. 
Might  not  the  yield  have  been  increased  con- 
siderably? Instead  of  2000  pounds  it  would 
have  meant  a  total  of  5145  pounds,  or  a  gain 
of  3145  pounds.  The  selling  price  averaged 
9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  for  the  crop.  At 
the  same  rate  a  gain  of  $283.05  would  have 
been  made.  Is  it  needless  to  argue  that 
improvement  in  stock  would  pay?  It  is  only 
necessary  to  figure  what  returns  would  have 
been  obtained  with  the  colonies  that  pro- 
duced only  a  small  amount  or  no  surplus. 

WINTERING  THE  COLONIES. 

Do  you  know  that  your  bees  are  winter- 
ing all  right  ?  Have  they  sufficient  stores 
to  last  them,  not  only  for  the  average  win- 
ter but  through  a  4  *  rainy  day"  that  might 
prolong  the  wintering  season  ?  Many  bee- 
keepers suffered  much  loss  last  winter  from 
just  such  carelessness.  It  was  supposed  that 
stores  sufficient  were  in  the  hives  to  winter 
the  colonies  safely.  The  spring  was  late, 
cold,  and  wet,  and  the  supply  for  an  average 
winter  was  soon  exhausted.  As  no  new 
stores  could  be  obtained  by  the  bees  they 
starved. 

BEING  PREPARED  FOR  THE  HARVEST, 

If  the  bees  winter  well,  are  you  prepared 
for  the  honey-flow  ?  That  is,  did  you  order 
your  supplies  early,  get  a  good  discount  for 
ordering  them  early,  and  spend  rainy  days 
nailing  them  up,  and  making  good  wages 
while  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  do  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
early-discount  offers  are  of  much  value  to 
the  bee-keeper  who  observes  them.  It  not 
only  saves  him  money  on  the  discount  given, 
but  he  saves  valuable  time,  and  makes  idle 
time  valuable  by  nailing  them  up  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  season  ahead  of  time. 
Your  attention  has  been  called  to  this  mat- 
ter so  often,  and  it  was  kept  before  you  so 
constantly  in  the  advertisements  of  supply- 
dealers,  that  it  is  none  but  your  fault  if 
you  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
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DISPOSING  OF  THE  CROP. 

If  you  make  a  crop,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it  ?  With  many  bee-keepers  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  a  crop  of  fine  honey; 
but  then  their  ability  to  handle  it  to  advan- 
tage ceases.  This  should  not  be.  The  pro- 
ducer should  know  and  understand  how  to 
make  the  most  out  of  his  crop.  If  he  does 
not  he  should  educate  himself  up  to  it. 
With  some  this  ability  comes  naturally;  but 
others  must  learn  it.  Education  is  neces- 
sary in  other  lines,  and  also  applies  in  api- 
culture. 


STORAGE- CRATES    FOR    COMB    HONEY  AND 
SECTIONS. 

Doctor  Miller  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood my  description  of  the  way  my  storage- 
crates  for  comb  honey  are  made,  since  he 
says  that  he  does  not  understand  that  they 
are  any  more  open  than  supers.  If  he  will 
read  over  again  my  description  on  page  1121 
of  the  way  they  are  made,  and  will  then 
make  one  up  according  to  directions,  he  will 
see  that  they  are  very  much  more  open  and 
ventilated  than  any  super,  and  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  pile  them  up  in 
any  such  way  that  there  would  not  be  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  them.  I  made  a 
slight  mistake,  though,  in  my  description 
when  I  said  that  four  pieces  of  lath  make 
the  bottom.  It  takes  five  pieces,  supporting 
four  rows  of  sections.  These  should  not  be 
nailed  on  so  that  the  spaces  between  are  ex- 
actly regular,  but  so  that  the  inside  ones  are 
divided  evenly  between  the  rows  of  sections. 
To  make  a  crate  for  1|  sections,  using  f  lum- 
ber for  the  sides,  these  pieces  of  lath  should 
be  13J  long.  The  sides  on  which  they  are 
nailed  should  be  about  17§  long  (no  shorter, 
though  a  little  longer  would  do  no  harm) 
and  at  least  4XV  wide,  making  the  inside 
depth  of  the  crate  a  little  more  than  the 
height  of  the  sections. 

Unless  your  lumber  is  perfectly  seasoned, 
cut  your  boards  |  wider.  When  honey  is 
placed  is  this  crate,  the  air  always  has  free 
access  to  the  bottom  of  the  sections,  even 
if  the  top  is  tightly  covered,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  circulation  of  air  through  the 
ends. 

Now,  I  did  not  say  that  Dr.  Miller  piled 
his  supers  of  honey  up  closely  together,  but 
that  almost  all  bee-keepers  did  so.  I  have 
been  in  the  honey- houses  of  a  great  many 
bee-keepers,  and  I  believe  I  have  never  yet 
seen  one  in  which  there  was  what  I  consid- 
ered adequate  provision  for  ventilating  and 


ripening  the  honey,  and  it  was  but  very 
rarely  that  any  attempt  whatever  was  made 
in  that  direction. 

Very  often  the  honey  is  put  into  shipping- 
cases  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  from  the  hives. 
This  I  consider  very  detrimental  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  honey.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  folly  and  shortsightedness  of 
those  who  put  unripe  extracted  honey  on  the 
market,  but  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
paid  more  attention  to  the  proper  ripening 
of  comb  honey. 

Now  a  little  more  in  regard  to  the  other 
uses  of  these  storage- crates,  since  some  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  advantage  of 
having  another  set  of  receptacles  than  the 
supers  or  shipping- cases.  As  the  sections 
are  folded,  they  are  set  into  the  crates  up- 
side down.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  are 
ready  to  have  the  foundation  put  in,  when 
you  will  find  that  the  sections  are  right  side 
up  for  this  purpose.  After  the  foundation 
is  in,  the  sections  are  set  back  into  the 
crates,  right  side  up  this  time.  You  may 
think  that  time  could  be  saved  by  putting 
them  directly  into  the  supers,  but  really 
time  is  saved  by  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Besides,  while  I  usually  have  all  the  work 
up  to  this  point  done  by  cheap  help,  I  prefer, 
when  possible,  to  do  the  work  of  putting  the 
sections  into  the  supers  myself,  in  order  to 
give  each  one  a  rigorous  though  quick  inspec- 
tion before  it  goes  to  the  bees.  I  find  I  have 
not  nearly  as  many  imperfect  sections  when 
I  attend  to  this  myself. 

When  the  supers  are  removed  from  the 
hive  they  are  emptied  as  soon  as  possible, 
though  in  the  rush  of  the  honey  season  it 
may  not  be  for  some  days.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  remove  any  unfinished  sections 
and  get  them  back  on  the  hives  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  but  seldom  that  I  leave  a  super 
on  the  hive  until  every  section  is  entirely 
finished.  Generally  there  are  some  to  go 
back  to  the  bees.  While  getting  these  out 
it  takes  but  a  little  more  time  to  empty  the 
super,  putting  the  finished  sections  into  the 
storage-crates,  there  to  remain  until  I  am 
ready  to  scrape  the  sections.  This  releases 
the  supers  for  further  use,  if  they  are  need- 
ed; and  if  they  are,  they  are  very  quickly 
filled  from  the  sections  ready  for  use,  pack- 
ed away  in  storage-crates.  This  reduces 
greatly  the  amount  of  supers  required  to 
handle  the  crop,  and  correspondingly  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  since  a 
storage-crate  costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  a  good  super.  When  the  sections 
are  stored  away  in  these  crates  they  are  in 
the  best  possible  shape  for  ripening  the  hon- 
ey, owing  to  the  abundance  of  ventilation 
ensured. 

Usually  I  prefer  to  make  separate  jobs  of 
scraping,  sorting,  and  casing,  the  honey  be- 
ing put  back  into  the  storage-crates  after 
each  operation  except  the  final  one  of  casing, 
which  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible. 

Some  might  object  to  the  extra  handling 
required  by  this;  but  the  work  can  be  done 
better  and  generally  faster  by  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time.    One  learns  to  work  rapid- 
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ly  under  such  conditions;  and  in  much  of  the 
handling,  four  sections  are  handled  at  one 
time,  two  in  each  hand,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  no  combs  are  ever  damaged  by  a  care- 
ful hand. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  BEES. 

Is  the  optimistic  tone  of  the  article  by  R. 
B.  McCain,  page  1236,  entirely  warranted? 
Is  it  true  that  "the  stock  of  the  honey-bee 
has  been  wonderfully  improved  by  man's 
management  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  bee  culture  ?"~  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  working  qualities  of  different  strains  of 
bees,  and  that  in  some  cases  we  may,  per- 
haps, fairly  claim  to  have  accomplished  im- 
provement by  intelligent  selection;  but  as  a 
whole  I  must  say  that  the  results  have  been 
pitifully  small  and  inadequate,  considering 
our  opportunities.    We  have  frequently  had 
our  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
exceptional  opportunities  for  improvement 
by  breeding  and  selection  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  generation  of  the  bee;  but 
have  we  really  made  as  much  improvement 
in  bees  as  has  been  made  in  other  domestic 
animals  in  the  same  time  ?   It  is  true  that 
most  of  us  believe  that  the  Italian  bee  is 
better  than  the  German  brown  or  black  bee 
it  has  superseded  in  nearly  all  localities,  and 
that  there  can  be  found  those  who  express 
a  preference  for  each  of  the  other  races  that 
have  been  brought  to  this  country,  but  the 
importation  of  these  races  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  improvements  in  bees  due  to  man's 
management  or  the  application  of  principles 
of  scientific  culture.    The  only  thing  that 
can  be  considered  in  that  light  is  the  change 
that  has  been  made  by  breeding  and  selec- 
tion since  they  have  come  to  this  country. 
How  much  real  improvement  has  there  been? 
I  think  there  has  been  some;  but,  leaving 
out  the  claims  of  advertisers,  many  of  which 
are  not  substantiated  by  results,  and  remem- 
bering how  many  there  are  who  believe  that 
bees  from  newly  imported  stock  are  superior, 
it  does  not  really  seem  that  any  thing  very 
wonderful  lias  been  done. 

Too  much  of  our  breeding  has  been  done 
hap-hazard,  and  without  any  intelligent  sys- 
tem or  direction  other  than  the  production  of 
yellow  bees  and  nice-looking  queens.  Will 
Mr.  McCain  or  any  one  else  point  out  where 
bees  have  been  produced  which  are  better 
adapted  to  particular  localities,  or  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of  work,  or  where  the  quality  of 
the  honey,  other  than  an  improvement  in  ap- 
pearance, has  been  affected  by  improvement 
in  the  stock?  We  must  remember  that  many 
people  have  bees  that,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, are  very  inferior.  When  one  of  these 
gets  new  stock,  no  matter  where,  he  is  quite 
sure  to  get  something  superior  to  what  he 
has  had.  Accordingly  he  writes  a  glowing 
testimonial,  which  the  queen-breeder  pub- 
lishes, and  plumes  himself  on  having  some- 
thing really  superior,  whereas  his  stock  may 
be  quite  ordinary.  My  own  experience  with 
some  of  this  so-called  superior  stock  has 
seen  very  disappointing. 
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INTENSIVE  VS.  EXTENSIVE  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  article  by  E.  W.  Alexander,  on  the 
amount  of  honey  per  colony,  is  very  interest 
ing,  and  brings  up  the  old  question,  ' '  Which 
is  the  more  profitable,  many  bees  and  little 
manipulation,  or  few  bees  and  much  manip- 
ulation?" This  question  is  not  confined  to 
bee-keeping,  but  is  a  vital  one  in  many  in- 
dustries. In  most  of  them,  at  least,  the 
best  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  man  trying  to  do  no  more  than  he  can 
do  thoroughly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
his  own  labor.  For  instance,  this  is  largely 
a  fruit  country,  and  consequently  one  of 
many  small  farms.  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  men  say  that  they  could  make  as  much 
money  on  ten  acres  as  they  could  on  twenty, 
and  very  few  seem  to  care  to  try  to  handle 
more  than  twenty  acres.  On  one  side  of  me 
there  is  a  fruit-ranch  of  110  acres,  which, 
according  to  report,  has  never  much  more 
than  paid  expenses.  On  the  other  side  of 
me  are  a  number  of  ten  to  twenty  acre  or- 
chards, the  owners  of  which  are  making  a 
good  living  and  laying  up  money. 

Now,  to  how  great  an  extent  does  this 
principle  hold  good  in  bee-keeping,  and 
where  is  the  line  below  which  there  is  not  a 
fair  living,  and  above  which  an  extra  num- 
ber of  colonies  is  only  a  waste  of  capital  and 
a  vexation  of  spirit  instead  of  a  source  of 
profit?  It  is  an  interesting  question;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  solve  it  now.  I  think 
that,  like  many  other  problems  in  bee-keep- 
ing, the  solution  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  man 
and  the  location.  I  think,  too,  that  a  mid- 
dle course  is  likely  to  be  found  best,  and  this  is 
along  the  line  that  I  expect  to  follow,  keep- 
ing no  more  bees  than  I  can  take  good  care 
of,  doing  nearly  all  the  work  with  the  bees 
myself,  and  hiring  help  as  far  as  possible 
for  that  not  directly  with  the  bees.  But  I 
expect  to  use  such  implements  and  methods 
that  I  can  handle  properly  more  bees  with 
than  are  kept  by  the  average  bee-keeper. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Alexander  keeps  several  hundred  colonies  of 
bees,  and  that  he  does  not  pretend  that  they 
are  managed  in  the  way  that  he  advises. 
Regarding  the  plan  he  outlines,  I  would  say 
that  the  localities  where  any  large  amount 
of  surplus  may  be  safely  counted  on  after 
July  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  few, 
and  the  beginner  in  the  average  locality  who 
attempted  to  follow  his  instructions  would, 
I  think,  be  likely  to  meet  with  disaster. 

[I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Mr. 
Green  have  a  photo  taken  of  his  ventilating- 
crates,  said  photo  to  be  taken  at  our  ex- 
pense and  sent  here.  It  strikes  me  he  has 
a  good  thing. 

What  Mr.  Green  has  to  say  about  the 
lack  of  improvement  made  in  the  mating  of 
queens  is  only  too  true.  One  difficulty  in 
our  way  has  been  the  problem  of  controlling 
the  male  parentage  of  our  bees.  This  is 
where  we  have  been  handicapped.  But 
some  of  the  breeders,  at  least,  will  try  the 
experiment  very  soon  of  breeding  queens  on 
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an  island  with  selected  drones.  Possibly  we 
may  then  be  able  to  accentuate  the  desira- 
ble traits  which  we  now  lose  by  this  hit-and- 
miss  mating  out  in  the  open. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  is,  I  should  say,  a 
sort  of  go-between  as  regards  the  extensive 
fruit- man  and  the  small  one.  One  reason 
for  his  success  is  that  he  and  his  son,  with  a 
couple  of  helpers,  do  all  the  work,  as  their 
bees  are  all  in  one  locality.— Ed.] 


ORDERS  OF  INSECTS. 

In  our  last  we  learned  something  of  the 
lowest  of  the  orders  of  insects— Neuroptera 
—as  given  by  the  great  Linnaeus.  We  re- 
member that  the  members  of  this  order  are 
usually  easily  distinguished  by  the  numerous 
veins  and  cross- veins  of  all  the  four  wings; 
hence  the  name,  Neuroptera,  nerve-winged, 
and  also  the  common  name  of  lace  wings. 
They  also  have  biting  mouth-parts,  and  vary 
in  their  transformations,  as  some,  the  pseu- 
do- neuroptera,  pass  through  incomplete 
transformations,  like  the  dragon-flies,  the 
white  ants,  and  the  day  flies,  or  Ephermera, 
often  so  common  about  the  street-lamps  in 
towns  near  the  great  lakes  or  other  bodies 
of  water.  The  larvae  of  these  and  the  drag- 
on-flies live  in  water.  In  the  other  sub- or- 
der, the  neuroptera  proper,  the  transforma- 
tions are  complete.  Here  are  four  families 
that  will  interest  all  our  readers.  The  hell- 
gramites  are  among  our  largest  insects. 
The  larvae  live  in  water;  are  very  large,  and 
are  useful  for  dissection  if  the  student  wish- 
es to  learn  the  internal  anatomy  of  insects. 
He  thus  learns  that  the  heart  is  tubular, 
and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back; 
the  nervous  system  runs  along  below  oppo- 
site the  heart;  the  breathing- organs  are 
complicated  branching  tubes,  one  each  side 
the  body,  and  these  receive  air  through 
spiracles,  or  breathing-mouths,  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  These  are  easily  seen  in 
these  hellgramites,  and  in  such  huge  crea- 
tures as  the  great  tomato  caterpillars  —  the 
common  green  4 'worms"  so  troublesome  to 
gardeners.  The  food-tube  stomach  and  in- 
testines is  central.  These  huge  larvae,  or 
nymphs,  are  also  useful  to  the  fisherman, 
for  they  are  excellent  for  bait.  The  ant- 
lions  and  aphis  lions  also  belong  here.  The 
former  are  terrors  among  insects,  so 
great  is  their  ferocity.  Their  formidable 
traps  consist  of  earthern  funnels,  or  holes, 
dug  in  the  sand.  As  the  ant  or  luckless  in- 
sect comes  along  over  the  edge  of  t  i 
threatening  cavern,  it  slides  down  and  is 
grasped  by  the  ant  lion,  and  its  life  shaken 


out  of  it,  after  which  its  blood  is  sucked  dry. 
The  ant-lion  is  a  long  slim  insect  with 
huge  jaws.  The  aphis-lion  is  much  like  the 
ant-lion  in  form  and  general  appearance. 
These  names  are  given  to  the  insects  as  lar- 
vae. The  mature  insects  are  very  different. 
The  mature  ant-lion  is  in  form  much  like  the 
dragon-flies,  while  the  aphis-lion  develops 
into  the  green  lace- wing,  chrysopa,  a  beau- 
tiful delicate  fly  which  lays  her  tiny  white 
eggs  at  the  end  of  a  long  hair,  thus  to  pro- 
tect them  from  marauding  insects.  These 
eggs  are  laid  by  the  provident  mother  in  the 
midst  of  colonies  of  aphids,  or  plant-lice. 
As  the  long  slim  strong-jawed  larvae  come 
from  the  eggs  they  have  a  perpetual  ban- 
quet always  ready.  The  aphids,  or  plant- 
lice,  are  terrible  pillagers  on  our  plants. 
One  of  the  largest  species  works  on  our 
magnificent  lindens.  Others  work  on  the 
willow,  and  others  on  our  fruit-trees.  Thus 
bee-keepers  are  interested  in  these  aphis- 
lions,  for  they  save  his  bee-forage  from 
devestating  aphides. 

These  lace-wings  have  been  divided  into 
several  orders  by  naturalists;  and,  while 
this  is  doubtless  wise  and  warranted,  the 
various  authorities  are  not  in  accord,  and 
so  we  will  leave  the  order  as  the  great  Lin- 
naeus gave  it  to  us. 

Again,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all 
of  this  order,  if  we  except  the  white  ants, 
or  termites,  are  our  friends.  They  feed  ex- 
clusively on  other  insects,  and  so  are  ever 
waylaying  and  devouring  our  enemies.  Of 
course,  the  dragon-flies,  in  killing  bees,  car- 
ry the  work  almost  too  far.  Yet  even  these 
do  far  more  good  on  the  whole  than  harm. 

Before  quitting  this  word-painting  of  the 
lace- wings  I  wish  to  give  a  word  regarding 
the  cadis  worms.  The  larvae  live  in  streams 
of  water,  and  build  by  gluing  together 
stones,  shells,  or  sticks,  for  themselves, 
homes,  and  protection.  They  crawl  along 
on  the  bottom  of  the  streams,  and  drag  the 
stony  hollow  cylinders,  in  which  they  live, 
about  as  they  go  in  quest  of  luckless  fish  or 
insect.  I  have  used  these  cadis  * '  worms  ' ' 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  very  suc- 
cessfully as  bait  for  trout.  The  mature  in- 
sects have  thick  paper-like  wings,  which, 
when  at  rest,  incline  roof- like  above  the 
body  of  the  insect. 

ORDER  ORTHOPTERA. 

This  order  includes  the  crickets,  katydids, 
locusts,  and  allied  insects.  The  upper  (or 
front)  wings  are  usually  long  and  slim,  and 
hence  the  name,  which  means  straight- 
wings.  We  hardly  need  say  that  they  have 
biting  mouth-parts,  for  did  not  the  ancient 
locusts  eat  1 '  every  green  thing  from  off  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth"?  In  Kansas  the 
locusts  have,  when  very  thick,  entirely  strip- 
ped the  trees  and  shrubs  of  bark.  The 
transformations  are  always  incomplete.  The 
little  hopper  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
aught  but  a  cricket,  katydid,  or  locust,  as 
the  case  might  be,  by  the  veriest  novice, 
even  though  it  had  just  skipped  from  the 
egg.    The  under  (or  hind)  wings  are  broad, 
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and,  like  all  the  wings  of  neuroptera,  are 
lace  like.  They  usually  fold  like  a  fan,  and 
are  not  infrequently  marked  with  lines  or 
spots  of  color,  which  at  times  are  quite  bril- 
liant. Often,  as  these  insects  fly,  various 
of  them  stridulate,  as  it  is  called  —  that  is, 
they  rub  their  wings  or  wings  and  legs  to- 
gether so  as  to  give  the  whir  or  chirp  which 
is  most  familiar  in  the  cricket,  though  com- 
mon to  all  katydids,  and  not  rare  among  lo- 
custs. 

Besides  the  insects  named  above,  we  find 
here  the  long  wingless  walking-sticks,  so 
awkward  and  bizarre,  as  they  mimic  leaf  or 
twig,  often  in  marvelous  fashion;  the  fierce 
praying-mantis,  which,  unlike  all  others  of 
the  order,  is  a  friend,  as  it  feeds  on  other 
insects;  yet,  like  the  darning-needle,  it  feeds 
on  bees.  It,  however,  does  us  far  more 
good  than  harm.  This  insect,  though  com- 
mon in  California  and  the  Gulf  States,  is 
not  found  in  the  northern  or  colder  States  or 
regions  of  our  country.  It  is  called  praying 
mantis  (preying  mantis  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate), as  its  front  legs  are  jaw- like,  fit- 
ted for  grasping  its  prey,  and  thus  its  atti- 
tude reminds  one  of  the  position  of  prayer 
or  supplication,  or,  perhaps,  more  often  of 
benediction.  We  also  have  here  the  cock- 
roach, the  flat  thin  insects  that  often  infest 
storehouses  and  cellars.  I  saw  them  here 
in  Berlin  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  frighten  one  not  used  to  them. 
Their  flat  form  reminds  one  of  a  professor's 
pocket-book,  and  fits  them  admirably  to  se- 
crete themselves  between  boards,  or  in  very 
scant  crevices. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  all  the  or- 
thopterons,  except  the  mantis,  are  our  en- 
emies. They  all  feed  voraciously  on  plants, 
and  so  are  terribly  pestiferous.  Probably 
of  all  the  insect  hosts  we  have  no  better  ex- 
amples of  wanton  destruction  than  that  af- 
forded by  locusts.  No  country  is  exempt 
from  their  enormous  ravages,  and  they  often 
come  in  such  overwhelming  multitudes  that 
it  takes  every  thing  green  to  satisfy  their 
voracious  appetites.  A  mixture  of  bran, 
molasses,  and  arsenic  tempts  them,  and 
gives  the  death  potion  at  the  same  time, 
They  are  also  gathered  often  in  a  rapid  way 
by  use  of  a  horse- scraper- like  machine  which 
receives  them  into  a  reservoir  of  kerosene 
oil  from  which  escape  is  impossible.  In  the 
northwest  of  our  country  where  these  have 
been  used  with  abundant  success  they  are 
known  as  " hopper-dozers.' '  These  insects, 
in  destroying  our  honey-plants,  touch  the 
pocket-books  of  the  bee-keepers,  and  the 
praying  mantis  often  lays  tribute  direct  by 
banqueting  on  the  heavily  loaded  worker 
bees  as  they  come  from  the  field. 

THE  GIPSY  MOTH. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  beautiful  Euro- 
pean moth,  known  as  the  gipsy  moth,  was 
introduced  from  Europe  into  Massachusetts, 
near  Boston.  That  moth  is  here  about  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  is  not  a 
serious  pest.  In  America  it  has  become  an 
alarming  destroyer.    It  is  a  general  feeder, 


and  scarcely  any  plant  escapes  its  hungry 
appetite.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
expended  nearly  $1,000,000  in  trying  to  erad- 
icate this  moth,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

THE  VEDALIA  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Some  years  ago  the  white  scale,  introduced 
from  Australia,  worked  havoc  among  the 
citrus  trees  of  California.  It  seemed  as  if 
citrus  culture  was  doomed.  The  scale  work- 
ed on  most  plants,  so  that,  to  extirpate  it, 
seemed  impossible.  A  bright  thought  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  minute  ladybird  beetle 
from  Australia,  which  keeps  the  white  scale  in 
check  there.  Soon  the  California  orchards 
were  practically  free  of  the  white  scale,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.  Californians 
are  jubilant,  for  the  little  vedalia  works  for 
nothing  and  boards  itself.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vedalia  other  insect  friends 
have  been  secured,  which,  though  not  so 
strikingly  valuable  as  the  vedalia,  are  yet 
doing  signal  service. 

A  GYPSY-MOTH  PARASITE. 

As  stated  above,  the  gypsy  moth  does  lit- 
tle damage,  owing  to  parasitic  enemies,  in 
Europe.  Another  moth,  more  common,  but 
also  kept  down  by  parasites,  is  the  brown- 
tail  moth.  These  pass  the  winter  as  par- 
tially developed  caterpillars  in  silken  tents 
or  webs.  The  same  parasite  that  kills  the 
gypsy  moth  works  on  the  brown  tail.  It  is 
possible  to  collect  the  brown  tail,  but  hard 
to  find  the  gypsy.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  send- 
ing nests  of  the  brown  tail  to  Massachusetts, 
the  parasites  can  be  secured  that  will  wipe 
out  the  gypsy  moth.  I  believe  that  the  only 
rational  way  to  meet  this  gypsy-moth  evil  is 
to  secure  the  parasites  that  hold  it  in  check 
in  its  European  home.  I  have  been  asked 
to  collect  nests  of  the  brown  tail,  and  have 
already  sent  over  1000  to  Boston,  to  be  held 
in  the  hope  that  the  parasites  may  be  se- 
cured. As  each  of  these  nests  carries  from 
50  to  100  caterpillars,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that,  if  the  parasites  are  general,  we  may 
hope  for  a  colony  of  immense  proportions  — 
millions,  in  fact  —  which  I  believe  offer  far 
more  hope  than  do  the  millions  of  dollars 
already  expended,  looking  to  extermination 
by  mechanical  means  and  methods. 


'££&- 

.... 

CELLAR  WINTERING. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  This  is 
Mr.  Allen,  who  called  on  you  a  little  while 
last  spring.    Do  you  remember  me?" 

"Yes.  You  are  the  person  who  looked 
over  my  bee-cellar  and  said  you  would  build 
one  in  the  fall,  are  you  not?  " 
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44  Yes,  I  am  the  man,  and  I  came  over  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  you  on  this  cellar- 
wintering  matter,  now  that  I  have  the  cel- 
lar built,  and  my  bees  therein. ' ' 

'  4  How  do  the  bees  seem  to  be  doing  in 
your  new  cellar? ' ' 

"I  went  into  the  cellar  just  before  I  came 
here,  and  found  the  bees  very  quiet/ ' 

4 4  That  is  good.  As  long  as  they  keep 
quiet  you  can  rest  assured  they  are  winter- 
ing well.  If  they  are  thus  quiet  during 
February  and  March  you  will  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  for  those  are  the  months  which  will 
tell  the  story  about  good  or  bad  wintering/ ' 

4 4  The  cellar  bottom  seems  damp  to  me  — 
in  fact,  quite  so." 

4 4  That  is  nothing  unusual,  especially  the 
first  winter  after  any  cellar  is  built.  It  will 
be  dryer  in  after- years;  but  there  has  been 
no  time  during  the  nearly  thirty  years  I  have 
had  my  cellar  built  but  that  the  ground  on 
the  bottom  has  been  damp  and  almost  sticky 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  after  the  bees  have  been  put 
in.  The  bottom  is  always  the  dryest  at 
about  the  time  the  bees  are  put  in,  and  the 
wettest  about  a  month  after  they  are  taken 
out.  The  cool  air  of  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter, coming  in  contact  with  the  warm  soil, 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  earth  in  the  cel- 
lar dry  at  that  time,  and  the  warm  air  in  the 
spring  striking  the  cold  dirt  makes  it  wet  at 
that  season.' ' 

"I  see.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  part. 
But  my  cellar  is  so  damp  that  the  moisture 
condenses  and  stands  in  drops  in  places  on 
the  roof,  and  drops  down  some.  Do  you 
have  any  thing  like  this?  " 

4  4 Yes.  The  flagstones  covering  the  roof  of 
my  cellar  are  as  dry  as  dry  can  be  when  the 
bees  are  first  put  in,  iu  the  fall;  but  after 
the  first  week  of  the  bees  being  in  there, 
the  moisture  thrown  off  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  their  food  begins  to  condense  on 
these  stones,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  month 
after  they  are  set  in,  water  collects  on  the 
stone  and  on  the  walls  to  the  cellar  till  it 
runs  down  and  often  drops  off  on  the  cellar 
bottom,  and  would  drop  on  the  hives  did  it 
not  follow  the  stone  down  to  the  wall,  and 
the  wall  down  to  the  earth  and  trench 
under  the  wall,  where  it jscarried  off  in  the 
drain  under  the  wall. '  '|  PH  gili 

4 4 And  yet  your  bees  winter  well?"j!S™S 

44  Always  have  done  so,  except  the  year  I 
kept  the  oil-stove  in  this  cellar  to  get  rid  of 
this  moisture.    That  year  I  met  with  a  big 

10S3." 

4  4 1  was  fearful  of  this  moisture  matter.  I 
have  sawdust  and  chaff  cushions  on  a  part 
of  my  colonies,  and  these  are  damp  on  top 
but  dry  underneath.' 7 

4  4  This  is  as  I  use  to  find  matters  when  I 
wintered  with  cushions  on,  as  I  did  for  many 
years.  This  comes  about  from  the  moisture 
from  the  bees  being  driven  up  through  the 
cushions  and  stopping,  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  it  reaches  the  cooler  air  of  the  cellar, 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  find  the  tops 
of  such  cushions  covered  with  frost  after  a 


zero  spell  of  weather  where  the  bees  are 
wintered  outdoors. ' ' 

4<  Do  you  think  that  is  the  cause  of  this? 
I  had  thought  that  these  cushions  were  tak- 
ing on  the  dampness  from  the  cellar. ' ' 

4  4  If  that  was  tke  cause  they  would  have 
become  damp  at  once  on  the  hives  being  put 
in  the  cellar.  What  is  the  temperature  of 
your  cellar ?" 

4  4  Forty- two  degrees. ' ' 

4  4  That  is  pretty  cool  for  a  damp  cellar. 
Can't  it  be  made  to  run  a  little  higher  in 
some  way?  The  weather  has  been  so  mild 
so  far  this  winter  that  mine  has  not  fallen 
as  low  as  usual  thus  far,  the  mercury  keep- 
ing at  from  47  to  48  degrees,  while  general- 
ly it  has  fallen  to  some  45  or  46  by  the  latter 
part  of  December. ' ' 

44 1  have  two  ventilators  for  the  cellar  — 
one  at  the  back  and  one  at  the  front  end. 
The  back  one  has  been  closed  for  some  time, 
and  I  closed  the  front  one  to-day.  Would 
you  leave  both  closed?  " 

44 1  certainly  would  till  a  temperature  of 
45  was  reached.  When  it  goes  higher  than 
that,  if  it  ever  does,  you  might  open  them, 
if  you  so  desire;  but  I  have  opened  no  ven- 
tilators to  my  cellar  for  18  years.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  no  ventilators  for  this  cel- 
lar for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  bees  have 
wintered  full  better  since  all  ventilators 
have  been  done  away  with." 

4  4  Well,  I  will  try  leaving  my  ventilators 
closed  for  a  while,  at  least,  or  till  I  see  good 
reasons  for  opening  them.  But  how  about 
mold?  does  it  ever  form  in  your  cellar?  And 
does  it  do  any  harm  as  long  as  the  inside  of 
the  hives  are  dry?  " 

4  4  Patches  of  mold  are  often  seen  on  the 
roof  and  walls  of  my  cellar,  especially  to- 
ward spring,  when  there  will  be  patches  of 
mold  as  large,  and  nearly  as  deep,  as  your 
hat,  yet  I  can  not  see  that  they  do  any  harm. 
How  about  dead  bees?  Are  your  bees  dying 
much?" 

4  4  There  are  no  dead  bees  on  the  cellar 
bottom  to  speak  of,  and  the  few  that  have 
dropped  down  on  the  bottom- board  below 
the  frames  are  dry,  with  no  appearance  of 
mold." 

4  4  That  is  good,  and  shows  that  the  bees 
are  wintering  well  thus  far,  and  I  hope  and 
expect  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  you 
can  keep  a  temperature  three  or  four  de- 
grees higher." 

4  4 1  put  in  two  bags  of  fine  dry  sawdust 
from  our  planing-mill,  where  they  resaw 
lumber,  to-day.  Would  you  put  in  such  oc- 
casionally? " 

4 'That  will  be  a  good  thing  in  keeping 
your  earth  floor  dry,  and  keep  the  dead  bees 
from  being  mashed  on  the  floor,  as  well  as 
save  the  bother  of  sweeping  up  the  dead 
bees.  When  I  had  such  sawdust  I  put  it  on 
(a  two- bushel  bag  at  a  time),  once  a  month, 
when,  after  the  bees  were  out  in  the  spring, 
the  whole  was  cleared  out. ' ' 

44 1  was  in  the  cellar  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  with  a  lantern,  and  only  two  or 
three  bees  came  out  to  it.  Should  any  have 
come?" 
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' '  This  also  shows  that  the  bees  are  winter- 
ing well.  At  times,  some  years,  there  would 
a  hundred  come  in  that  time,  and  I  find  that 
a  lantern  or  a  lamp  will  disturb  the  bees 
more  than  a  candle.  I  do  not  know  why, 
unless  the  heated  glass  of  the  chimneys 
throws  more  heat  on  the  bees  when  looking 
at  them.  A  sperm  candle  is  the  best  thing 
I  know  of  to  take  into  a  bee-cellar  for  light, 
and  you  can  hold  it  right  up  near  a  cluster  of 
bees  in  a  way  that  enables  you  to  see  better 
with  it  than  with  a  lantern  or  lamp." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  try  it  next  time. 
But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  know 
about,  when  I  must  be  going.  There  are 
some  mice  in  the  cellar.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  poison  them  with  strychnine  on  cheese? 
Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  mice  car- 
rying it  among  the  bees?  " 

'  *  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
from  the  poison  used,  to  the  bees;  but  1 
should  not  like  the  stench  that  would  come 
to  the  cellar  after  a  little  if  there  were  many 
mice  to  eat  the  poisoned  cheese.  Why  don't 
you  try  traps?  " 

"I  have  had  two  traps  set  for  some  time, 
and  have  caught  but  one  mouse.  Is  cheese 
a  good  bait?" 

' '  That  depends  on  the  kind  of  mice  that 
may  be  in  the  cellar.  We  have  three  kinds 
here  —  the  field-mouse,  which  lives  on  grass 
and  herbs — the  kind  that  'bark '  our  fruit- 
trees  during  the  winter;  the  house-mouse  — 
the  one  which  every  good  housewife  dreads, 
because  it  gets  into  the  pantry  and  feasts 
on  everything  it  can  find  there;  and  the 
woods,  or  what  is  known  as  the  'deer' 
mouse  in  these  parts,  the  same  being  of  a 
fawn  or  deer  like  color  throughout,  except 
the  under  side,  which  is  pure  white.  It  is 
this  latter  mouse  which  is  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  with  the  bees,  as  it  gnaws  the  combs 
in  some  part  of  the  hive  remote  from  the 
bees,  and  makes  its  nest  there  during  the 
dormant  period  with  the  bees,  while  it  eats 
the  thorax  of  the  dead  bees  for  a  living. 
And  the  scramble  over  and  among  the  combs 
of  the  hives  disturbs  the  bees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  can  not  be  tolerated.  But  this 
mouse  cares  very  little  for  cheese,  and  eats 
it  only  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had. 
And  the  field  mice  do  not  eat  cheese  at  all. 
For  the  house- mouse,  cheese  would  be  a 
good  bait." 

i '  What  kind  of  bait  shall  I  try,  as  I  think 
it  is  the  deer-mouse  that  I  have. ' ' 

' 1  Get  some  good  choker  traps.  Bait  part  of 
the  holes  with  kernels  of  corn,  and  a  part 
with  squash  or  pumpkin  seeds,  and  you  have 
something  ready  for  any  mouse  that  comes 
along,  as  all  mice  like  either  corn  or  these 
seeds.  Even  the  little  shrew,  which  some- 
times bother  bees,  are  easily  caught  with 
the  seeds." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  try  the  traps  again. 
But  the  mice  do  not  always  get  caught  in 
these  traps  when  they  spring  them,  do 
they?" 

"Not  after  the  spring  gets  weak  with 
age,  unless  you  fix  the  trap  so  it  is  '  dead 
sure*  always." 


"How  is  this  done?  They  get  out  of 
mine." 

"Take  the  trap  when  you  purchase  it, 
and  drive  a  wire  nail  down  through  from  the 
top  so  that  it  projects  into  the  hole  into 
which  the  mouse  stick  its  head,  from  one- 
eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  this 
projection  or  point  coming  just  in  front  of 
the  wire  that  chokes  them,  and  you  have 
the  trap  fixed  so  that  no  mouse  will  ever  get 
out  that  once  sticks  its  head  in,  no  matter 
how  weak  the  spring  gets.  When  the  spring 
is  set,  this  nail-point  is  not  in  the  way  of 
the  mouse  putting  its  head  in  the  trap;  but 
when  the  trap  springs,  the  spring  draws  the 
back  of  the  neck,  by  means  of  the  choker- 
wire,  up  against  this  nail-point,  so  it  pierces 
the  skin  and  holds  him  fast  right  there." 


LONG-TONGUED  BEES. 
Has  the  Interest  in  them  Died  Out? 


BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  all  interest 
in  the  subject  of  long-tongued  bees  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
editor  told  us  of  the  immense  yields  that 
might  be  secured  from  such  bees  in  a  locali- 
ty supporting  25  to  50  acres  of  red  clover. 
During  the  season  of  1902 1  had  an  apiary  of 
100  colonies  in  a  locality  where  there  were 
actually  thousands  of  acres  of  red  clover  with- 
in range.  The  bees  work ed  on  the  second  crop 
quite  freely,  but  could  make  only  a  scant 
living  from  that  source.  All  the  surplus 
honey  from  this  yard  was  stored  in  June, 
from  alfalfa  and  white  clover,  15  lbs.  per 
colony. 

Every  year  there  are  times  when  our  bees 
work  quite  freely  on  red  clover.  Last  year, 
two  yards  produced  honey  in  August  a  shade 
darker  than  our  alfalfa,  and  without  the  dis- 
tinctive alfalfa  flavor.  Whether  this  was 
due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  honey- dew  or 
red- clover  honey  I  can  not  say;  but  I  incline 
to  the  latter  view.  I  have  gradually  with- 
drawn our  yards  from  the  best  red  clover 
locations,  though  there  are  still  immense 
quantities  of  red  clover  within  range  of  some 
of  our  yards. 

Our  bees  are  largely  from  stock  sent  here 
years  ago,  first  from  Kretchmer,  later  from 
Root  We  have  crossed  them  with  other 
Italian  stock  from  Case,  Hyde,  Moore,  and 
others,  and  Carniolans.  The  latter  blood 
seems  most  valuable. 

I  wrote  in  one  of  the  journals  that  Prof. 
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A.  J.  Cook  wishes  to  add  to  the  Caucasians 
the  tongue-length  of  the  best  of  the  yellow- 
races.  The  longest- tongued  bee  ever  mea- 
sured was  of  the  Caucasian  race,  measured  by- 
Prof.  Gillette,  of  Colorado.  I  have  a  colony 
ofjpure  Caucasians,  and  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  their  honey- record.  They  are  in 
the  home  yard  with  unlimited  red  clover, 
and  some  alfalfa  within  range.  For  gentle- 
ness they  are  far  ahead  of  any  and  all  Ital- 
ians, or  even  Carniolans;  nor  have  they  lack- 
ed energy  to  take  feed  from  an  Alexander 
trough  feeder  under  the  rear  end  of  the  hive. 
They  are  the  only  bees  that  I  ever  saw  that 
would  contract  the  entrance  of  the  hive  with 
a  huge  rampart  of  propolis,  and  other  mat- 
ter apparently  worked  into  it. 

At  our  convention  a  few  days  ago  one  of 
our  members  exhibited  a  glossometer,  and 
told  us  how  his  best  yield  of  alfalfa  honey 
came  from  the  longest- tongued  colony  in 
the  yard.  H  ive  those  who  announced  their 
intention  of  breeding  for  tongue- length 
accomplished  any  thing  ? 

Meridian,  Idaho. 

[No,  indeed,  the  interest  has  not  died  out, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Our  red-clover 
stock  has  been  of  the  long-tongued  sort;  but 
since  the  old  original  queen-mother  died, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  duplicate  her 
—  that  is,  to  raise  another  queen  whose  bees 
and  queens  would  show  up  as  well  as  those 
of  the  old  original  —  we  have  not  said  much 
about  the  long- tongue  business.  If  we  were 
able  to  inbreed,  selecting  the  queens  and 
drones  both  for  mating,  we  would  be  able 
to  accentuate  this  quality  of  increased  length 
of  tongue.  If  it  is  possible  to  breed  cattle 
with  snorter  horns  than  the  normal  stock, 
it  will  be  possible  by  careful  selection  and 
inbreeding  to  breed  bees  with  longer 
tongues,  providing,  of  course,  we  can  con- 
trol the  male  parentage.  A.  I.  Root  is 
now  located  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  be  able  to  tackle  this 
problem  of  breeding  from  selected  drones, 
so  that  we  may  advertise  conscientiously 
bees  with  longer  tongues  than  the  average. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  adverse  criti- 
cism arose  about  this  long- tongue  matter 
when  it  came  to  the  front;  but  that  should 
not  deter  us  from  going  at  this  matter  in  an 
honest  and  straightforward  manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  from  what  you  write 
that  your  bees  gathered  some  red-clover 
honey.  The  flavor  of  this  honey  is  not  the 
equal,  quite,  of  that  of  other  clovers.  It  is 
a  little  darker,  and,  while  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  by  a  long  way,  it  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  other  light  honeys. 

If  the  Caucasians  have  a  tendency  to 
sport  to  longer  tongues,  this  may  help  a  lit- 
tle toward  a  solution  of  the  long- tongue 
problem.  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  we 
might  secure  big  crops  of  honey  if  we  could 
only  produce  a  bee  that  could  reach  the  nec- 
tar in  the  red  clover.  As  it  is,  considerable 
honey  is  secured,  but  nothing  like  what  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  with  the  right  bee. 
-Ed.] 


WAX-RENDERIKG. 


How  to  Use  the  Hot-water  Method  without  any 
Great  Pressure  for  Getting  Wax  out 
of  Old  Combs. 


BY  ROLAND  F.  SHERBURN. 


Having  read  different  articles  in  Glean- 
ings about  melting  combs  for  wax,  wax- 
presses,  etc.,  I  will  give  you  my  method. 
As  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  we  used  to 
melt  the  combs  and  strain  every  thing 
through  some  coarse  cloth,  pressing  as  best 
we  could.  Of  course,  a  part  of  the  wax  was 
lost  in  the  dross. 

When  I  commenced  in  the  bee  business  on 
my  own  account  I  happened  to  find  a  way 
to  get  practically  all  the  wax  without  much 
trouble.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  made  a 
pan  for  melting  candied  honey,  that  would 
tit  on  top  of  a  cook-stove,  after  the  plan  of 
a  molasses-pan,  using  plank  for  the  sides, 
and  galvanized  iron  for  bottom  and  ends. 
This  was  two  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep. 
When  I  wanted  to  melt  the  wax  this  pan 
naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  best  thing 
to  use,  and  1  never  have  wanted  any  thing 
better. 

This  is  my  plan:  Place  the  pan  on  top  of 
the  stove,  and  put  in  two  or  three  buckets 
of  water.  Always  put  in  plenty,  adding 
more  as  needed.  When  this  comes  to  a  boil, 
put  in  the  combs  and  cappings  to  be  melted. 
Have  ready  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  such  as  is 
used  for  door-screens,  say  15  inches  square, 
and  a  dipper.  Shape  the  wire  cloth  so  that 
it  can  be  pressed  down  into  the  melted  wax 
without  the  dross  getting  into  it,  and  com- 
mence dipping  out  the  wax  just  as  soon  as 
melted.  The  vessel  which  holds  the  wax 
should  first  have  a  quart  or  two  of  hot  wa- 
ter put  into  it  to  keep  the  wax  from  sticking 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  hold  any  settlings 
which  may  have  been  dipped  out  with  the 
wax.  Now  keep  it  going  as  long  as  there  is 
anything  to  melt,  adding  the  comb  and  dip- 
ping out  all  the  wax  you  possibly  can. 

There  should  always  be  plenty  of  water  in 
the  pan;  and  in  the  wind-up  it  should  be  kept 
slowly  boiling.  It  will  have  a  brown  foam 
over  part  of  the  pan  all  the  time.  Please 
notice  here  is  the  point— the  wax-press  if 
you  please.  As  most  of  the  wax  has  already 
been  dipped  out,  what  is  left  in  the  pan  is 
mostly  water  and  the  dross.  By  shifting 
the  contents  of  the  pan  so  that  all  parts  of 
it  will  be  boiled  through  repeatedly,  you  can 
imagine  that  the  parts  will  be  disintegrated 
and  the  wax  forced  to  the  top. 

This  thick  dirty- looking  juice  will  boil  like 
molasses,  so  the  wax  will  be  forced  to  one 
side  or  corner,  furthest  away.  Always  re- 
member to  skim  off  the  wax. 

This  pan  should  be  made  of  an  even  size 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  a  close-fit- 
ting wire-screen  frame.  This  frame  I  made 
of  light  slats  for  the  outside,  with  two  slats 
across  to  support  the  screen  and  keep  it 
from  bulging.  When  I  am  through  with  the 
boiling  and  skimming,  this  wire-screen  frame 
is  placed  on  the  slumgum,  and  weighted 
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down  with  rocks,  so  that  all  the  dross  or 
slumgum  will  be  forced  below,  and  the  wire 
frame  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  water.  You  can  see  the  necessity  ©f 
having  the  frame  fit  nicely,  so  that  all  the 
dross  will  be  forced  below  the  water.  The 
pan  may  yet  simmer  a  little  (but  care  must 
be  had  or  it  may  burn  on  the  bottom) ,  and 
then  left  to  cool,  and  any  remaining  wax 
can  be  taken  off. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  beeswax. 
If  this  work  has  been  properly  done,  there 
will  be  no  worry  over  the  loss  of  wax;  you 
will  have  the  wax,  practically  all  of  it. 
What  is  thrown  out  of  the  pan  will  be  simply 
dross. 

Now  that  the  wax  has  been  secured  I 
again  partly  fill  the  pan  with  clean  water 
and  remelt  the  wax  and  dip  or  strain  it  so 
as  to  make  it  clean,  and  free  from  impuri- 
ties. 

That  the  readers  of  Gleanings  may  know 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  I  will  say 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1904,  I  sent  to  Messrs. 
Didant  &  Son  nearly  300  lbs.  of  fine  wax, 
all  of  my  own  raising.  This  was  made  in 
two  batches,  or  boilings— part  of  it  in  one 
day,  and  finished  the  next.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  that  all  the  free  wax  is 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  melted.  In  the  fore- 
going batch,  perhaps  200  lbs.  of  wax  was 
skimmed  off  the  first  day,  and  then  the  pan, 
two-third3  full  of  waste,  was  left  to  cool. 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  Nov.  21. 

[This  method  of  rendering  wax  is  used  by 
a  number  of  bee-keepers.  For  cappings, 
burr-combs,  or  perhaps  even  brood  combs 
that  are  not  so  very  old,  it  ought  to  give 
excellent  results.  For  large  quantities  of 
old  black  combs,  however,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  such  treatment  would  remove 
all  the  wax.  By  all  the  wax  we  mean,  of 
course,  all  that  can  be  profitably  removed. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  plan 
here  giv*n,  but  we  base  our  conclusions  on 
the  statements  of  those  who  have  found  it 
profitable  tc  buy  up  such  refuse  and  render 
it  in  some  form  of  wax-press  making  use  of 
screw  pressure.— Ed.] 


THE  OTHER    SIDE   OF    THE   BEE  AND 
POULTRY  QUESTION. 


BY  FRANKLIN  G.  FOX, 

The  Dec.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  arrived 
a  few  days  ago.  It  is  the  finest  magazine 
of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
been  reading  at  it  during  my  spare  moments, 
and  reflecting  on  what  I  read  when  my  hands 
are  busy  at  other  work.  One  of  the  articles 
that  has  held  my  attention  is  the  one  on 
bees  vs.  poultry,  by  Frank  McGlade.  While 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  bee  culture,  which 
I  believe  I  am  now  making  a  success,  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  other  occupations  misrepre- 
sented. Of  course,  we  were  not  all  cut  out 
for  bee-keepers,  poultry-fanciers,  farmers, 
etc.  Each  of  us  has  our  calling;  and,  while 
we  may  be  able  to  make  a  living  at  some 
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other  occupation,  our  success  will  not  be  as 
great  as  the  work  for  which  we  are  natural- 
ly adapted.  While  Gleanings  is  not  a 
poultry  journal  I  want  to  give  a  few  facts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  poultry  question. 

About  two  years  ago  an  aunt  of  mine,  who 
had  followed  professional  nursing  for  some 
years,  accepted  a  proposition  of  my  father's, 
and  went  into  the  poultry  business  with  my 
mother  as  partner.  They  bought  three  in- 
cubators, two  double  brooders,  and  had  five 
colony  houses  built;  fit  up  two  rooms  in  an 
old  house  for  the  brooders,  and  began  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  it  was  all  outlay  for  about 
eight  months,  except  what  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  young  cocks.  The  breed  chosen 
was  the  renowned  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  feed  and  eggs  all  had  to  be  bought.  A 
strict  account  was  kept  of  all  expenditures. 
Corn  was  high  two  years  ago.  The  eggs 
and  cockerels  were  sold  to  a  commission 
man.  By  marketing  the  cockerels  as  broil- 
ers we  got  from  14  to  15  cents  a  pound  for 
them. 

About  Sept.  1,  one  year  after  the  hens 
began  laying,  an  inventory  was  taken  and 
books  balanced.  Stock  on  hand,  300  head  of 
hens,  good  for  another  year's  work;  about 
300  head  of  young  stock;  net  profit  above 
all  expenses,  $300.  This  does  not  include 
the  hen  manure,  which  was  worth  $100. 

There  was  something  woefully  wrong  with 
Bro.  McGlade' s  feeding  or  managing,  or 
those  young  pullets  would  certainly  have 
shelled  out  bushels  of  eggs  through  the 
winter.  Rock  pullets  begin  to  lay  at  eight 
months  of  age,  and  can  be  kept  up  with 
their  good  work  till  July.  He  says  that  fat 
hens  will  not  lay.  Well,  he  should  see  our 
flock.  They  are  fed  a  balanced  ration,  and 
have  it  dished  out  to  them  five  times  a  day. 
You  can  not  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
poultry  will  not  work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves  as  some  think  bees  will  do.  A 
poor  wild  chicken  can  not  and  will  not  do 
good  work.  Our  hens  are  very  tame  and 
happy.  They  have  their  every  need  looked 
after.    Hens  will  not  thrive  on  neglect. 

A  man  at  no  great  distance  from  here 
keeps  about  300  White  Leghorn  hens.  He 
does  a  little  trucking  also,  and  has  made  a 
comfortable  living  for  years. 

The  paths  of  the  bee-keeper  are  not  all 
paved  with  flowers  and  sweetened  with  hon- 
ey. Misfortune  often  waylays  the  apiarist 
on  the  road. 

So  far  I  have  had  had  more  experience  in 
bee-keeping  than  profit.  I  will  copy  a  few 
figures  from  my  book  account: 

1901,  invested  $   7.92:   received  $  5.89; 

1902,  "  4.91;  14.78;  profit  S  7.84 

1903,  114.81;         "        13.07:  loss,     Hi. 74 

1904,  '5     "         135.86;         "       245.25;  profit,  109.34 

I  might  add  that,  in  1903,  my  yard  was 
stricken  with  foul  brood.  I  treated  it,  then 
fed  up  for  winter,  but  went  from  32  colonies 
in  the  fall  to  6  nuclei  in  the  spring.  Last 
winter  I  went  from  32  colonies  back  to  20. 
I  have  learned  a  great  many  things  by  the 
dear  hand  of  experience. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  men,  and  es- 
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pecially  with  the  bee-keeper  who  is  not  a 
professional,  is  that  they  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
burned.  We  should  make  a  specialty  of 
some  one  line  of  business  that  is  to  our  lik- 
ing, and,  as  Editor  Hutchinson  says,  "know 
every  thing  about  it"  (if  that  is  possible). 
Erwinna,  Pa.,  Dec.  22. 


McGLADE'S  ARTICLE  ON  THE  HEN. 


Bees  vs.  Poultry. 


BY  W.  H.  PEARSON. 


I  am  well  aware  that  Gleanings  is  not  a 
poultry  paper;  but  when  one  of  its  writers 
(p.  1307)  uses  its  columns  to  boost  bees  and 
run  down  poultry  I  can  not  let  such  an  arti- 
cle pass  without  replying.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  McGlade  does  not  understand  the 
science  of  poultry- raising.  He  produces 
evidence  of  that  in  the  single  statement  that 
fifty  selected  early  pullets  did  not  lay  till 
March  1st,  and  then  one- third  of  them  want- 
ed to  sit  by  April  1st. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  kept  poultry,  and 
kept  it  right,  knows  that  such  a  statement 
shows  that  the  man  behind  those  pullets 
either  did  not  know  how  to  care  for  them  or 
that  they  were  the  kind  that  never  would 
lay;  and  I  will  wager  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  " the  man  behind.' '  Mr.  McGlade  says, 
"They  get  fatter  and  fatter,  and  a  fat  hen 
won't  lay  many  eggs."  Of  course,  they 
won't.  If  he  knew  so  much  as  that,  why 
did  he  let  them  get  fat? 

A  well-known  writer  on  poultry  says, "  The 
200-egg  man  is  much  more  rare  than  the  200- 
egg  hen, ' '  meaning  that  there  are  more  hens 
that  lay  200  eggs  per  year  than  there  are 
men  who  are  able  to  handle  the  hen  to  make 
them  produce  that  amount. 

I  will  venture  the  statement  that  here  in 
California  it  is  the  rare  exception  where 
poultry  does  not  pay,  and  pay  big,  when 
handled  half  way  intelligently;  and  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  few  hens  in  a  city 
back  yard  bring  in  two  dollars  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  on  them.  I  have  handled  as  many 
as  200  Brown  Leghorns  in  a  flock,  and  made 
them  pay  one  dollar  net  per  year  each,  with- 
out counting  their  manure  as  worth  any 
thing,  and  it  is  worth  a  good  deal. 

Why!  we  have  poultry-keepers  who  ride 
in  automobiles  here  in  California,  and  the 
hens  paid  for  the  auto  too.  Flocks  of  500 
Leghorns  are  common  here,  and  their  owners 
make  money,  lots  of  it,  as  is  proven  by  their 
staying  in  the  business  year  after  year.  I 
know  a  young  lady  at  Hay  wards,  Cal. ,  who 
keeps  from  1100  to  1500  Leghorns,  and  makes 
them  pay  her  well  every  year. 

Comparisons  are  odious ;  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  McGlade  and  other  "doubting 
Thomases' '  I  will  institute  a  little  compari- 
son between  poultry  and  bees,  from  my 
standpoint,  and  see  how  it  works  out. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  took  it  into  my 
head  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  hive  of  bees 


in  the  back  yard  for  my  own  pleasure,  if  not 
for  profit.  Upon  canvassing  the  neighbor- 
hood I  failed  to  find  any  bees,  so  had  to  go 
about  six  miles  out  in  the  country  before  I 
could  find  any,  and  they  were  in  an  old  box 
hive,  with  some  kind  of  home-made  "con- 
traption" called  frames  by  their  maker; 
but  when  I  came  to  investigate  I  found  that 
the  frames  were  glued  to  the  cover  by  the 
bees,  and  the  bottom  was  nailed  on,  making 
a  combination  that  beat  me.  . 

When  I  came  to  look  for  a  modern  hive  I 
found  I  could  not  buy  the  kind  I  wanted  (a 
Danzenbaker)  unless  I  bought  a  bunch  of 
five,  and  I  didn't  want  five.  So  I  left  the 
bees  in  their  box  for  nearly  a  year,  then  I 
got  Messrs.  Lilly  &  Co.,  of  Seattle,  to  ship 
me  down  a  single  Danz.  hive,  set  up  with 
wired  foundations,  and  starters  in  super, 
which  cost  me  in  San  Francisco,  unpainted, 
four  dollars,  besides  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  going  after  it  and  carrying  it  home,  seven 
miles  by  rail  and  boat.  When  I  came  to 
transfer  the  bees  to  their  new  home  the  box 
came  all  to  pieces,  and  a  more  mixed  up 
mess  of  bees,  honey,  old  comb,  and  old  box 
I  never  saw.  I  finally  got  the  bees  into  their 
new  home,  and  then  let  them  carry  all  the 
honey  from  the  box  wreck  in  also.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  prefer  some  real  Italians 
instead  of  the  hybrids  I  had.  So  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Alley,  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  golden 
queen.  She  finally  arrived,  and  when  I  went 
to  look  for  the  old  queen  I  couldn't  find  her. 
I  tried  several  times  to  locate  her,  but  fail- 
ed utterly.  So  I  made  another  journey  to 
San  Francisco  and  bought  an  Alley  queen- 
trap;  brought  it  home,  took  every  frame 
from  my  Danz.  hive,  and  shook  them  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  and  in  this  way  caught 
the  queen,  which  turned  out  to  be  very  dark 
and  small— much  darker  than  her  bees.  (It 
seemed  like  the  irony  of  fate  for  the  queen 
to  be  superseded  by  an  Alley  queen  to  be 
caught  in  an  Alley  trap  ) 

By  this  time  the  season  was  so  far  advanc- 
ed that  there  was  no  more  surplus  honey, 
so  I  thus  far  have  not  had  a  spoonful  of  hon- 
ey in  over  a  year  from  my  bees.  But  is  that 
the  bees'  fault?  Not  much.  I  don't  blame 
my  bees  any  more  than  I  do  Mr.  McGlade's 
hens  for  not  laying.  It  was  my  fault  for  not 
providing  them  suitable  quarters,  just  as  it 
was  Mr.  McGlade's  fault  for  not  caring  for 
his  poultry  so  they  could  lay  eggs  instead  of 
putting  fat  on  their  bodies. 

As  the  account  stands  now,  I  am  a  credi- 
tor to  the  bees  for  about  $8.00,  with  no  hon- 
ey in  sight.  Per  contra,  if  I  had  taken  five 
dollars  I  could  have  bought  100  first-class 
White  Leghorn  eggs;  the  rest  of  the  $8.00 
would  have  paid  for  incubating  them.  I 
could  have  sold  over  $8.00  worth  of  surplus 
cockerels,  and  have  had  a  nice  bunch  of  pul- 
lets laying  by  Oct.  15,  when  eggs  were  worth 
50  cents  a  dozen  (they  have  been  as  high  as 
60  cents,  and  are  now  selling  at  55),  and  the 
pullets  would  have  bf  en  worth,  at  a  low  val- 
uation. 75  cents  each.  How  does  that  work 
out,  Mr.  McGlade? 

When  it  chines  "to  giving  advice  to  those 
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who  are  not  familiar  with  either  bees  or 
poultry,' '  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  or  you  may  make  a  woeful 
mistake. 

This  article  is  already  too  long,  but  I  could 
say  three  times  as  much  and  not  do  the  hen 
half  justice. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  rap  the  editor  a 
little  for  his  knocks  at  the  hen.  Don't  do 
it.  In  the  first  place,  she  does  not  deserve 
any  knocks;  in  the  second  place,  if  you  must 
have  something  to  point  to  as  a  "horrible 
example,"  take,  say,  cows,  and  let  the  hen 
alone.  Hoard's  Dairyman  says  there  are 
more  robber  cows  than  good  ones  in  the  U. 
S.,  and  that,  if  half  of  the  ordinary  farm 
cows  were  sent  to  the  butcher,  their  owners 
would  make  more  money,  and  Hoard's  ought 
to  know,  as  it  is  their  business.  Then,  again, 
I  fail  to  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  run  down 
one  thing  in  order  to  boost  another.  Why 
not  keep  both  bees  and  poultry?  On  a  ranch 
they  ought  to  be  a  winning  pair,  neither  in- 
terfering with  the  other. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec.  28. 

[See  editorials.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  USE  SHALLOW  HIVES. 


The  Prevention  of  Pollen  in  Supers  over  Shal- 
low Hives. 


BYW.  K.  MORRISON. 


Dr.  Miller's  objection  to  the  shallow  hive 
calls  up  some  of  my  own  experience,  and 
shows  that,  even  after  one  seems  to  have 
about  exhausted  a  subject,  one  little  remark 
sets  the  whole  thing  a-flame  with  the  fire  of 
lively  interest.  I  think  the  doctor  will  see 
that,  where  one  is  using  a  very  shallow  hive 
(say  6  inches),  a  zinc  queen- excluder  is  nec- 
essary, and  also  that  an  excluder  lessens  the 
amount  of  pollen  in  the  sections.  If  a  shal- 
low hive  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
standard  Langstroth,  then  the  chances  of 
getting  pollenized  sections  are  much  increas- 
ed, without  a  doubt.  But  where  does  the 
right  depth  come  in  ?  Is  it  7  inches  or  10  ? 
I  incline  to  the  seven-inch  depth.  I  admit, 
however,  as  one  goes  north  a  deeper  frame 
will  seem  better;  though  if  I  were  keeping 
bees  up  north,  particularly  if  comb  honey 
were  my  aim  and  the  seasons  none  too  good, 
I  would  select  a  hive  no  deeper  than  the 
Danzenbaker.  As  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  states 
(and  he  lives  in  Illinois),  the  shallow  hive 
puts  the  honey  in  sections— yes,  all  the  hon- 
ey, and  that,  too,  without  trouble  or  fuss. 
It  is  a  labor-saving  device.  But,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  use  starters  in  a  shallow  hive  with 
the  object  of  compelling  the  bees  to  go  into 
the  sections.  There  is  no  need  to  resort  to 
such  strategy.  If,  however,  starters  are 
used,  the  chances  are  some  pollen  will  get 
into  the  sections,  more  particularly  if  full 
sheets  are  used  in  the  latter. 

Some  months  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 


province  of  Berbice,  in  British  Guiana,  in 
the  nice  little  city  of  New  Amsterdam  I  no- 
ticed a  sign  reading, ' '  Comb  honey  for  sale, " 
and,  walking  into  the  store,  I  asked  the  pro- 
prietor to  show  me  the  honey,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  showed  me  2000  4X5  sections 
that  were  practically  perfect.  Then  he  took 
me  behind  the  store  to  show  me  50  colonies 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  at  work  on  as  many 
more.  I  can  assure  the  doctor  there  was  no 
pollen  in  these  sections,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
country  where  flowers  bloom  all  the  year 
round,  and  pollen  is  plentiful.  The  owner 
of  the  apiary  was  a  beginner. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  in  all  parts  of  the  American 
tropics  that  comb  honey  was  a  failure,  as 
the  bees  refused  to  work  in  the  sections.  In 
such  cases  I  have  recommended  the  parties 
to  use  some  very  shallow  hives  t»  get  the 
sections  well  started,  then  transfer  them  to 
the  deep  hives.  Even  where  extracted  hon- 
ey is  run  for  in  the  orthodox  manner,  there 
is  too  much  honey  in  the  brood- nest  and  too 
much  swarming;  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
conditions  are  worse  when  comb  honey  is 
sought  for.  The  bees  keep  piling  honey  in 
the  brood- combs  till  actually  the  colony 
dwindles  to  a  mere  handful  of  fcees.  The 
wax  they  secrete,  but  have  no  use  for,  they 
utilize  in  closing  up  the  connections  between 
the  upper  and  lower  stories  of  the  hives.  In 
this  case  I  prefer  to  cut  out  the  upper  combs 
so  as  to  attract  them  away  from  the  brood- 
chamber. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  in  using  shallow  hives 
the  sections  are  better  filled,  as  they  are  ac- 
tually better  fastened  to  the  bottom-bar  of 
the  section,  but  that  may  be  mere  imagina- 
tion on  my  part. 

My  experience  with  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
is  limited;  but  I  have  used  several  hundred 
hives  of  a  smaller  depth,  some  no  deeper 
than  four  inches,  and  spaced  1§  inches  from 
center  to  center.  The  very  shallow  hives  I 
used  for  "feeding  back,"  and  these  were  a 
success  when  all  else  were  failures.  I  used 
to  buy  very  cheap  extracted  Haytian  honey, 
and  convert  it  into  first-class  section  honey. 
The  Ideal  shallow  extracting- super  makes  a 
very  good  hive  for  "feeding  back;"  in  fact, 
one  can  not  very  well  use  any  thing  deeper. 

If  any  one  has  any  difficulties  with  pollen 
in  sections  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  spare  empty 
comb  on  one  side  of  the  hive  to  catch  the 
pollen ;  in  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Danzenbaker  rec- 
ommends this  plan.  If  one  aspires  to  be  a 
comb-honey  specialist  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  always  a  spare  comb  on  one  side 
to  catch  the  pollen,  no  matter  what  hive  one 
may  use.  The  bees  certainly  require  such  a 
comb. 

Dr.  Miller  seems  to  think  a  super  contain- 
ing 45  1-lb.  sections  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing;  and  if  I  were  using  the  same  hive  as 
he  does  I  would  say  so  too.  But  where  a 
shallower  hive  is  used,  the  conditions  are 
changed;  and  my  hive  plus  one  45-lb.  super 
is  about  14  inches  high,  and  one  of  his  hives 
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with  a  super  on  is  also  14  inches  high,  so  we 
are  equal,  doctor.  It  is  not  the  weight  of  a 
brood- chamber  that  worries  me  — it  is  its 
bulk.  I  dislike  Jumbo  hives,  on  account  of 
their  bulk  chiefly;  the  capacity  I  get  by  us- 
ing two  Ideal  supers.  I  also  get  much  great- 
er powers  of  manipulation. 

There  is  also  a  phase  of  the  matter  which 
has  never  been  stated  before;  viz.,  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  taller  and  broader  sec- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  It 
seems  to  me  our  sections  are  too  thick  for 
economical  cutting  at  the  table.  I  got  this 
impression  in  New  York  on  seeing  the  late 
Capt.  Hetherington's  comb  honey  on  sale. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  since,  that  thin 
combs  would  cut  up  much  better  at  the  table, 
more  particularly  at  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  where  food  is  shared  out  in  small 
ortions.  But  there  is  more  than  this  be- 
ind  the  broad  and  thin  section.  It  is  this: 
Thin  sections  require  no  separators.  Thick 
ones  always  do,  but  that's  another  story— 
with  apologies  to  Kipling. 


PROPER  COLOR  FOR  HIVES. 


A  Review  of  the  Discussion. 


BY  G.  C.  G  REINER. 


The  explanation  Mr.  Latham  gives  on  this 
subject,  pages  1312— '14,  is  quite  a  setback 
to  many  bee-keepers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
painting  their  hives.  Have  we,  during  a 
lifetime,  so  misconstrued  the  laws  of  nature 
that  we  have  painted  white  where  black 
should  have  been  used?  When  reading  the 
article  I  was  in  hopes  and  expected  to  find 
a  footnote  at  the  bottom  that  would  explain 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,  but  was  dis- 
appointed in  my  expectations. 

I  do  not  feel  capable  of  crossing  bats  with 
Mr.  L.  on  this  subject,  and  reply  to  his  ar- 
ticle in  detail;  but  as  all  my  observations 
run  in  opposite  directions  I  can  not  refrain 
from  expressing  a  few  thoughts. 

We  were  taught  in  our  boyhood  that  the 
color  of  summer  garments  should  be  white, 
because  it  would  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  outside  heat,  and  keep  the  inside  cool. 
In  the  winter,  and  I  suppose  that  also  ap- 
plies to  cool  nights,  garments  should  be  the 
same  color,  because  it  would  reflect  the  in- 
side heat  and  keep  the  inside  warm.  If  this 
is  correct  logic,  and  applies  to  hives  as  well 
as  to  human  beings,  then  white  is  the  prop- 
er paint. 

If  we  expose  two  hives,  painted  in  oppo- 
site colors,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  combs 
of  the  black  one  will  be  all  melted,  and  run- 
ning out  of  the  hive  before  the  combs  of  the 
other  succumb  to  the  heat.  To  the  touch 
the  sensation  is  equally  surprising.  The 
black  will  almost  burn  our  hand  while  the 
white  will  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the 
hand  that  is  placed  upon  it.  Even  a  short 
exposure  during  noon  hours  will  have  the 
same  effect.  This  is  no  guesswork,  but  actual 
observation.  I  have  witnessed  instances  of 
this  kind  repeatedly  in  my  past  life. 


Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  but 
very  few  hives  in  the  shade.  The  many  dif- 
ferent views  of  leading  apiaries,  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  (Mr.  Alexander's,  for  in- 
stance) prove  this,  and  the  most  of  the  few 
that  are  in  the  shade  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
some  hours  during  the  day.  Thus  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  make  allowances  for 
hives  in  the  shade;  but  supposing  we  did, 
would  black  be  the  right  color  then?  If 
black  encourages  radiation,  and  I  think  we 
all  agree  to  this,  then  it  follows  that  the 
cooling- off  process  is  also  encouraged,  and 
is  that  our  aim?  We  manage  every  way  to 
confine  the  heat  to  hives  and  supers  during 
cool  nights,  which  we  consider  quite  essen- 
tial to  assist  in  comb- building,  and  why 
should  we  work  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
painting  our  hives  black? 

Individual  preference  can  play  no  part  in 
this  matter;  there  must  be  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way,  and  the  sooner  we  find  out 
which  is  which,  the  better. 

Undoubtedly  many  others  are  laboring  un- 
der the  same  difficulties,  and  for  their  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  would  request 
some  of  our  friends  who  are  better  posted 
to  give  us  their  views  and  experience^  on 
this  subject. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[If  you  will  read  Mr.  Latham's  article  care- 
fully again  you  will  see  he  does  not  recom- 
mend black  as  a  color  for  hives  unless  they 
can  be  kept  permanently  in  the  shade;  that 
when  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  they 
should  be  painted  white.  The  law  that  he 
lays  down— that  ' 1  good  absorbents  are  good 
radiators,"  however,  is  liable  to  work  both 
ways.  If  a  black  hive  is  a  good  radiator  in 
the  summer  in  the  shade,  why  would  it  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  a  good  radiator  of 
heat  in  winter,  when  the  sun  was  not  shin- 
ing ?  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  color  in  summer  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in  radiation  in 
winter,  unless,  forsooth,  the  hive  were  cov- 
ered with  a  winter  case  painted  white,  said 
case  being  removed  during  summer. 

Mr.  Latham  states  some  very  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  white  as  a  color  for  retain- 
ing heat.  We  know  that  snow,  when  it  cov- 
ers the  ground  even  a  few  inches,  will  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  freezing.  Now,  if 
that  snow  were  perfectly  black  instead  of 
white,  according  to  the  same  law  that  ground 
would  freeze.  It  seems  almost  a  paradox 
to  sav  that  snow  (minute  particles  of  ice) 
covering  something  not  frozen  will  prevent 
that  something  from  freezing;  but  the  fact 
is  too  well  known  to  be  gainsaid. 

In  view  of  the  almost  universal  condition 
that  hives  are  out  in  the  open,  and  if  in  the 
shade  in  one  spot  may  soon  be  moved  to  an- 
other place  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  would 
seem  safer  to  provide  for  general  conditions 
rather  than  for  that  condition  which  is  ab- 
normal The  manufacturer,  if  he  sends  out 
h  ves  painted,  would  have  to  make  them 
white.  The  bee-  keeper  who  moves  his  bees 
to  outyards  would  have  to  have  his  hives 
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like  vise  white,  for  he  can  not  always  get 
shade  in  a  bee-yard  spot  available.  We  find 
in  our  own  experience  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
our  bees  just  where  we  would  like.  But 
there  is  another  condition  where  black  would 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  At  night, 
when  there  is  no  sun,  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger that  the  supers  will  be  too  warm,  say 
for  comb- honey  production.  If  supers  then 
are  painted  black  they  would  dissipate  heat 
at  a  time  when  it  is  decidedly  needed.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  aP,  general  conditions  require 
white  for  hives.  —  Ed.  ] 


INTERESTING  NOTES  FROM  GERMANY. 


The  Direct  Method  of  Introducing  Queens. 


BY  DR.  BRUNMCH. 


Let  me  give  you  a  few  words  concerning 
this  extremely  good  way  of  Mr.  Simmins, 
given  by  Mr.  Miller.  I  have  given,  during 
this  season,  under  the  most  varying  condi- 
tions, 13  queens  to  strong  colonies,  and  a 
large  number  to  mating- cases,  all  with  good 
success.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  some  of 
the  most  interesting  cases.  Generally  I  let 
the  queen  go  45  minutes  without  feed.  Once 
by  mistake  one  queen  was  obliged  to  fast 
two  full  hours,  without  the  least  injury.  It 
was,  however,  a  fertile  one.  A  virgin  would 
certainly  have  died  in  an  hour.  Then  I  gave 
some  good  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  to  the 
colony,  and  after  one  or  two  minutes  the 
queen  was  allowed  to  enter  the  hive  without 
giving  any  more  smoke. 

Queen  No.  2  I  gave  to  a  colony  which  had 
killed  or  balled  different  queens,  and  which 
was  already  in  quite  a  degenerated  condi- 
tion. No.  3  I  gave  to  a  lady,  distant  half  an 
hour  from  me.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  at 
3  o'clock.  I  sought  the  old  queen,  then  I 
gave  smoke  with  only  a  cigar,  and  then  the 
young  queen  was  given.  In  August  I  had  a 
strong  colony  whose  young  queen  had  been 
lost  some  time.  The  bees  already  had  lay- 
ing workers  with  much  drone  brood,  open 
and  capped.  Well,  the  queen  was  given 
and  immediately  accepted.  Most  interesting 
to  me  was  the  following: 

I  took  a  queen  out  of  a  section,  which  I 
thought  to  be  all  right,  and  gave  it  to  a 
freshly  dequeened  colony.  After  some  days 
I  found  that  all  the  brood  in  the  section  was 
drone  brood,  and  the  queen  probably  not 
fecundated.  Nevertheless,  the  colony  ac- 
cepted the  poor  queen,  which  continued  to 
lay  only  drone  eggs.  I  may  add  that  all 
queens  given  were  marked  on  the  thorax 
with  a  very  quick-drying  color,  so  that  no 
mistake  is  possible. 

VITALITY  OF  SPERMATOZOIDS  OF  DRONES. 

I  had  occasion  to  have  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting experience.  The  29th  of  July,  at 
10  a.m.,  I  found  in  a  section  in  my  mating- 
station  a  dead  queen— certainly  dead  for 
some  hours,  for  the  queenless  bees  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  her.  In  the  evening,  at 
10,  I  dissected  the  queen  and  found  that  she 
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was  fecundated,  and  opened  the  receytacu- 
lum  seminis,  whose  contents  I  examined  in 
a  few  drops  of  salt  water.  To  my  great 
surprise,  all  the  spermatozoids  were  quite 
alive,  and  moved  with  extreme  quickness  for 
at  least  half  an  hour.  For  14  and  perhaps 
20  hours  the  queen  had  been  dead,  but  nev- 
ertheless the  spermatozoids  still  lived.  The 
day  was  a  very  warm  one. 

A  QUEEN  WHICH  KILLS  A  WORKER. 

On  the  30th  of  July  I  gave  to  a  section  (a 
mating-box  with  one  frame,  and  with  glass 
on  both  sides)  a  virgin.  A  bee  came  to  her 
in  a  somewhat  unkind  way.  Immediately 
the  queen  crawled  on  to  the  said  worker 
and  gave  it  one  or  more  stings.  The  bee  was 
dead  in  a  moment. 

A  QUEEN  STUNG  BY  A  BEE. 

On  the  same  day  as  above,  I  observed  on 
my  mating- station  that  a  virgin  queen  re- 
cently given  was  stung  by  a  worker.  I  saw 
how  the  bee  extracted  its  sting  from  the 
thorax  of  the  queen.  Directly  the  left  mid- 
dle leg  of  the  queen  was  lame.  However, 
she  became  fertile,  and  works  now  in  a  full 
colony,  after  my  amputation  of  her  motion- 
less leg. 

Ottenbach,  Germany. 


SMALL  ENTRANCES  IN  WINTER. 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


"  A  bee-keeper  I  once  visited  had  five  or 
six  hives  in  a  covered  apiary  facing  south. 
Those  hives  were  placed  upon  strips  made  of 
one- inch  timber,  two  inches  wide,  and  nailed 
edgewise  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  rack.  The  hives  had 
no  bottom- boards,  for  our  friend  thought 
bees  succeeded  best  when  they  had  plenty  of 
air.  .  .  Strange  to  say,  colonies  in  these 
hives  wintered  successfully,  and  we  were 
very  much  astonished,  in  one  of  the  hardest 
winters,  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost  a  single 
colony,  while  our  losses  had  been  heavy." 

Now,  the  late  Charles  Dadant  wrote  the 
above  words  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
of  Dec.  26, 1895.  It  will  be  noticed  the  bees 
were  in  a  covered  place,  apparently  fully 
open  on  the  south  side,  if  not  all  round;  and 
that  well-known  writer  and  bee-master  was 
astonished  at  the  success  of  his  friend;  but 
really  when  we  come  to  think  about  the 
matter  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  it.  The  bees  were  dry,  and  therefore 
the  cold  did  not  take  hold  of  them  as  it  does 
where  they  are  shut  in  almost  close,  so 
that  their  own  moist  and  impure  exhalations 
can  not  be  disposed  of. 

Let  us  see  what  a  small  entrance  does.  If 
the  weather  is  warm,  or  you  place  your 
bees  in  the  cellar  where  frost  does  not  reach 
them,  they  very  soon  set  to  work  changing 
the  air  which  would  otherwise  become  foul; 
but  when  left  outside  during  winter  the  lim- 
ited entrance  allows  not  only  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  bad  air,  but,  what  is  equally  danger- 
ous, a  moist  atmosphere,  and  then  the  cold 
is  much  more  severe  in  its  effects.  During 
a  low  temperature  bees  can  not  warm  up 
any  part  of  the  hive  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  cluster,  consequently  no  efficient  venti- 
lation can  be  conducted  by  themselves. 

Suppose  you  feed  up  a  colony  with  a  lot 
of  thin  syrup  just  before  a  period  of  frost 
sets  in.  You  will  find  within  a  week  the 
whole  of  thosi  bees  are  frozen  dead,  while 
sitting  upon  an  abundance  of  food.  They 
have  not  had  time  to  cap  it  over  so  the  cold 
will  not  be  attracted  by  the  moisture;  nei- 
ther have  thay  vu£  empty  warm  cells  just 
where  they  should  be  able  iO  crowd  in  head 
to  head,  and  so  form  a  compact  cluster. 

In  winter,  the  bees  not  being  able  to  move 
freely,  common  sense  demands  that  they 
have  a  dry  well- ventilated  hive,  and  this  is 
to  be  secured  at  that  season  only  by  a  com- 
paratively large  entrance  to  an  "ordinary 
single- chamber  hive,  or  an  extra  empty 
chamber  under  the  stock  combs  if  only  a 
medium  entrance  is  allowed. 

If  these  conditions  can  not  be  provided, 
then  the  only  safe  place  is  the  cellar;  but  in 
many  localities  bees  could  be  wintered  bet- 
ter out  than  in,  where  a  zero  temperature 
is  not  greatly  exceeded. 

In  this  climate  (south  of  England)  we  do 
not  often  reach  zero;  but  in  some  cases  the 
moisture  in  the  air  makes  20°  of  frost  far 
worse  than  zero,  as  the  lower  temperature 
is  accompanied  by  a  drier  atmosphere.  I 
have  had  some  colonies  wintered  with  no 
covering  on  the  frames,  a  roof  seven  inches 
deep,  and  ventilated  at  each  end,  being 
above  the  said  frames.  These  bees  had  all 
winter  a  six- inch  entrance  by  half  an  inch 
deep.  Under  these  conditions  they  winter- 
ed exceedingly  well,  and  started  off  in  spring 
with  more  brood  than  many  other  stocks 
that  had  been  covered  up  carefully. 

"  Can  bees  be  kept  too  warm  in  winter?  " 
is  a  question  I  have  been  sometimes  asked. 
I  reply,  '  *  They  are  usually  kept  too  damp 
by  unnecessary  covering  and  cramped  en- 
trances;" and  then  I  illustrate  the  forego- 
ing example  and  another: 

On  one  occasion  I  had  two  stocks  at  the 
end  of  a  bee-house,  with  entrances  six  inch- 
es wide  by  one  inch  deep,  and  these  were 
facing  a  persistent  cold  westerly  wind.  On 
examination  in  early  spring  they  had  five 
and  three  combs  respectively,  with  large 
patches  of  brood.  Thinking  they  were  too 
cold  I  reduced  the  entrances  to  one- fourth, 
when,  strange  to  say,  both  lots  considerably 
restricted  the  area  of  their  brood  nests. 

Evidently  a  free  opening  to  the  outer  air 
is  an  item  of  the  first  necessity  in  winter, 
provided  it  is  sheltered  from  driving  snow 
and  direct  winds;  and  in  the  early  spring  it 
checks  any  undue  inclination  to  fly,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  of  rapid  flight  when 
the  temperature  for  a  few  minutes  is  suit- 
able for  a  beneficial  playspell.  Shut  them 
in  too  closely,  and  then  they  miss  some  of 
these  cleansing  flights,  feeling  nothing  of 
the  passing  glimpse  of  genial  warmth,  re- 


maining sluggish,  and  little  inclined  to  de- 
velop an  early  batch  of  brood. 
Broomham,  Heathfield,  Eng.,  Dec.  1& 

[Locality  has  a  strong  bearing  on  this' 
question.  South  England,  by  reason  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  is  much  warmer  than  our 
northern  States;  and  in  the  matter  of  damp- 
ness our  lake  regions  are  scarcely  better  off 
than  your  locality.  We  have  tried  entrances 
cut  down  12X1  inch  deep,  with  severe  losses.. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  used  entrances 
8X§,  and  our  outdoor  winter  losses  have  not 
exceeded  one  per  cent,  except  one  season. 
—Ed.] 
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PRODUCING  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Things  to  Take  into  Con- 
sideration. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  order  to  make  the  production  of  ^ex- 
tracted honey  profitable  at  the  present  time 
it  is  necessary  to  have  every  thing  connected 
with  the  business  as  handy  and  convenient 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  and  then  try  to 
cut  corners  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
you  can. 

First,  it  is  very  essential  to  have  the  best 
honey-gathering  strain  of  bees  that  you  can 
find;  then  if  you  expect  to  have  a  large  api- 
ary, location  is  an  important  factor. 

Then  the  manner  of  handling  your  ex- 
tracting-combs  and  taking  them  from  the 
hive  to  the  extractor  is  another  important 
part;  and  the  number  of  men  who  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage,  so  each  one  will  bear 
about  an  equal  part  of  the  labor,  and  not 
have  to  wait  for  each  other,  is  also  of  im- 
portance. 

How  to  dispose  of  the  honey  after  it  is  ex- 
tracted is  another  thing  that  will  pay  you 
well  to  look  after.  The  manner  of  storing 
it  before  it  is  put  into  the  package  you  ex- 
pect to  sell  it  in  must  also  be  considered. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  necessary  things  that 
the  successful  producer  of  extracted  honey 
has  to  keep  fresh  in  his  mind. 

As  I  have  received  several  letters  during 
the  past  season  requesting  me  to  give  the 
writers  some  advice  on  these  subjects,  I 
will  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  the  accom- 
panying photos,  to  show  and  describe  our 
method  of  producing  extracted  honey. 

HIVES  SHOULD  BE  OF  THE  SAME  SIZE. 

First,  we  like  to  have  all  our  hives  of  the 
same  size,  so  that  any  frame  will  fit  any 
hive  in  the  apiary,  although  this  season  we 
had  to  press  into  service  some  hives  that 
were  two  inches  shorter  than  our  standard 
hives,  but  we  have  promised  ourselves  that 
it  is  the  last  season  that  we  will  bother  with 
two  different- sized  hives  in  the  apiary. 

HELP  TO  WORK  TO   THE   BEST  ADVANTAGE. 

In  regard  to  help,  we  find  that  three  men 
can  work  to  better  advantage,  and  extract 
more  honey  per  man  in  a  day,  than  any  oth- 
er number.    In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one 
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man  stays  in  the  extracting-building  and 
does  all  the  extracting;  another  man  stays 
with  the  hives  we  are  working  at,  and  opens 
all  of  them  and  takes  out  about  half  of  the 
combs  and  puts  all  the  empty  combs  back 
and  closes  up  the  hive,  while  the  third  man 
takes  out  what  heavy  combs  he  can  and  takes 
the  full  ones  to  the  extracting-building,  and 
bring  the  empty  combs  back.  In  this  way 
we  find  no  trouble  in  extracting  from  30  to 
32  hives  per  hour,  or  on  an  average  a  hive 
of  nine  combs  in  a  little  less  than  every  two 
minutes.  We  always  hang  up  a  watch  on 
the  extracting-building  so  we  can  tell  at  a 
glance  just  how  fast  we  are  getting  along. 
Each  one,  as  he  removes  his  comb  from  the 
hive,  cleans  it  of  all  adhering  bees,  by  first 
giving  it  several  quick  shakes  up  and  down, 
being  very  careful  to  throw  out  no  honey. 
Then  with  a  small  brush,  what  few  bees  are 
left  on  the  comb  are  quickly  brushed  off. 
You  will 'notice  that,  hanging  from  my  son's 
right  hip,  is  a  small  brush  which  we  like  the 
best  for  this  purpose  of  any  thing  we  have 
ever  tried.  You  can  also  see  the  handle  of 
a  large  pocket-knife  by  the  brush,  which  is 
always  open  and  ready  for  use. 

THE  ALEXANDER  HEAD-RIGS. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  head- 
rigs.  They  are  made  from  a  piece  of  com- 
mon wire  cloth,  about  9x32  inches,  with 
the  ends  lapped  together  at  the  back,  and 
sewed.  They  have  a  piece  of  heavy  sheeting 
in  the  back,  which  protects  the  back  of  the 
head,  also  our  ears;  then  they  have  a  piece 
of  double  cloth  forming  the  top,  and  gather- 
ed at  the  center.  They  also  have  a  little 
skirt  about  ten  inches  long,  which  can  be 
tucked  inside  the  shirt  or  vest  collar.  With 
this  on,  so  far  as  your  head  is  concerned  you 
can  bid  defiance  to  all  the  bees  in  the  apiary. 
Please  make  one  of  these  head- rigs  next 
season,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.  They 
rest  on  your  shoulders,  and  are  very  cool, 
seldom  touch  your  face,  and  can  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  in  an  instant. 

THE  ALEXANDER  COMB- CARRIERS. 

They  hold  nine  combs,  the  same  as  our 
hives,  and  are  made  of  thin  light  pine  except 
the  ends,  which  are  |  stuff.  They  have  an 
iron  handle,  and  are  very  durable.  When 
we  commence  to  extract  we  take  a  set  of 
empty  combs  in  one  of  these  carriers,  and 
set  it  down  behind  the  hive  we  commence 
on,  then  take  off  the  outside  cover,  put  it 
on  top  of  the  carrier  of  empty  combs,  then 

Eut  an  empty  carrier  on  top  of  it.  This  will 
ring  it  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  saves  stooping  over  in  order  to  put  the 
heavy  combs  in  the  carrier.  Then  when  the 
hive  is  ready  to  receive  its  empty  combs  one 
man  starts  for  the  extractor  with  the  heavy 
combs,  while  the  other  man  puts  the  empty 
ones  in  the  hive  In  this  way  the  hive  is 
open  only  about  1^  minutes,  in  taking  out 
its  full  combs  and  putting  in  a  set  of  those 
that  have  been  extracted. 

NO  SLAM-BANGS  IN  EXTRACTING. 

Now,  don't  think  there  is  any  slam-bang 
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about  handling  our  bees,  for  there  is  not. 
We  will  not  tolerate  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Any  man  who  works  for  us  must  be  careful 
about  killing  bees  or  jarring  the  hive  any 
more  than  can  be  helped. 

QUEEN- EXCLUDE  RS. 

We  use  queen-excluders  on  all  our  hives 
when  extracting,  so  we  are  not  troubled  with 
any  brood  in  the  upper  hive,  neither  do  we 
lose  any  queens  if  we  shake  some  of  the 
combs  outside  the  hive.  Our  frames  hang 
on  a  wooden  rabbet,  just  even  with  the  top 
of  the  hive;  then  we  use  an  under  cover, 
which  has  a  bee-space  on  each  side.  This, 
with  our  telescope  top,  makes  a  cool  water- 
tight cover  which  we  like  very  much. 

THE  COLOR  OF  TBE  CLOTHING. 

When  working  in  the  apiary  we  very  de- 
cidedly prefer  white.  It  does  not  irritate 
the  bees  as  all  dark  colors  will,  and  is  nice 
and  cool  on  hot  days.  I  don't  know  of  any 
thing  that  will  make  your  bees  much  crosser 
than  to  work  among  them  when  wearing  dark 
clothes.  If  you  are  careful  about  these 
things  you  will  find  it  much  pleasanter  to 
handle  your  bees. 

HOW  TO  STOP  LEAKS  IN  HONEY- BARRELS. 

If  any  of  you  are  troubled  with  your  hon- 
ey-packages leaking,  either  barrels  or  tin 
pails,  just  rub  the  leaky  place  with  common 
hard  soap  and  see  how  nice  and  quick  the 
trouble  is  over;  also  when  when  barreling 
up  your  honey >  after  you  insert  the  bung  a 
little,  tip  the  barrel  over  so  as  to  bring  the 
honey  up  solid  over  the  bung,  then  you  can 
drive  it  in  tight  and  run  no  risk  of  splitting 
or  breaking  the  head.  Just  try  these  little 
things  I  have  called  your  attention  to;  and 
if  they  prove  of  value  to  you,  tell  your  bee- 
keeping friends  that,  through  the  medium  of 
Gleanings,  you  have  had  many  valuable 
ideas  brought  to  your  attention. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16. 

[It  will  pay  the  veteran  as  well  as  the 
prospective  extracted-honey  producer  to 
read  this  article  of  Mr.  Alexander's  careful- 
ly; for  in  all  the  large  extracting-yards  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  I  never 
saw  a  more  perfect  system,  more  beautiful- 
ly worked  out,  than  is  here  described  by  our 
correspondent.  The  three  men,  one  in  the 
extracting-house  and  the  other  two  in  the 
yard,  are  able  to  accomplish  a  lot  of  work. 
Perhaps  others  may  be  able  to  extract  more 
honey,  or  handle  more  hives  per  man,  but  I 
am  sure  they  will  not  do  it  in  the  simple 
quiet  manner  that  these  men  do,  without 
slam  or  bang,  and  without  irritating  the 
bees.  Notwithstanding  there  were  some 
750  two- story  colonies  rushing  to  the  buck- 
wheat-fields on  one  of  the  days  of  my  visit, 
and  the  men  working  to  their  full  capacity, 
the  bees  were  unusually  quiet. 

One  can  not  help  feeling  impressed  with 
Mr.  Alexander's  close  attention  to  the 
smallest  details.  This  shows  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle; and  right  here,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Mr.  Alexander's  success,  which, 
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combined  with  his  thorough  system  of  man- 
agement, enables  him  to  accomplish  large 
results  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

With  regard  to  that  special  head-gear, 
when  I  first  saw  it  (although  I  didn't  tell 
my  friend  Mr.  Alexander  so)  I  thought  it 
was  the  most  outlandish  thing  1  had  ever 
seen;  but  when,  later  on,  I  saw  it  in  use, 
and  so  cool  and  convenient  that  the  wearer 
could  be  hatless  among  his  bees,  and  still 
well  shaded,  I  changed  my  opinion.    It  looks 


a  good  dealjike  the  head-gear  described  m 
father  Langstroth's  book,  and  something 
like  what  is  described  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man works,  though  it  differs  from  them  in 
detail.  A  feature  of  this  head-gear  is  that 
the  hat  may  be  left  off,  permitting  cool 
breezes  to  circulate  everywhere  over  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  yet  the  top  and  back 
protect  one  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  cool  weather  one  could,  of  course,  wear 
a  small  cap  under  the  rig. —Ed.] 


IFRANK  ALEXANDER  (SON  OF  E.  W.)  WITH  COMB- CARRIER  FILLED  READY  TO  TAKE  TO  THE 
EXTRACTING- HOUSE.     THE  ALEXANDER  BEE- HAT  AS  IT  IS  WORN. 
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AT  FINAL   WORD    CONCERNING  CAUCA- 
SIANS. 

Characteristic  Markings  Make  them  Easy  to 
,;^.JL  Recognize. 


BY  D.  EVERETT  LYON. 


For  some  time  the  writer  has  been  much 
interested  in  reading  various  criticisms  con- 
cerning the  new  Caucasian  bees.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  testimony  thus  far  offered 
convinces  me  that  a  number  of  writers  have 
expressed  themselves  on  the  basis  of  hy- 
brids and  purely  mated  Caucasians.  My 
visit  to  Washington  last  spring  convinced 
me  that  in  the  above-named  race  we  have  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  present  races  of 
bees.  My  experience  with  them  the  past 
season  has  but  confirmed  me  in  the  estimate 
of  them  then  formed. 

I  can  not  but  believe,  and  I  have  good  rea- 
son for  so  doing,  that  a  number  of  adverse 
critics  of  this  race  have  not  had  the  Cauca- 
sians in  their  purity ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  testimony  as  to  their  gentleness 
has  been  of  a  universal  character,  showing 
that  a  dash  of  Caucasian  blood  in  other 
races  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value. 

If  this  be  true  of  a  hybrid  with  just  a 
trace  of  Caucasian  blood,  how  much  more 
gentle  can  we  not  expect  the  pure  stock  to 
be? 

The  first  objection  we  hear  raised  against 
Caucasians  is  that  they  are  so  gentle  that 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed,  and  do 
not  repel  their  enemies  with  vigor.  In  ans- 
wer to  this  I  would  say  that  such  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  strain  of  Caucasians 
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I  possess,  for  by  several  trying  tests  I  have 
proved  them  to  be  good  defenders  of  their 
homes.  In  the  early  fall  I  purposely  opened 
a  colony  of  Caucasians,  and  in  a  little  while 
about  50  robber  bees  were  flying  over  the 
frames;  and  when  they  would  fly  too  near, 
the  Caucasians  would  repeatedly  jump  up  to 
them  and  try  to  catch  them;  and  when  they 
would  succeed  in  getting  one,  the  way  they 
would  ball  and  try  to  sting  it  was  a  caution. 
And  yet,  while  all  this  was  going  on  I  was 
constantly  lifting  out  the  frames  without 
veil,  gloves,  or  smoke,  and  not  the  first  Cau- 
casian attempted  to  sting  me,  even  though 
they  appeared  quite  vicious  toward  their 
enemies. 

To  test  them  further  I  caught  a  grasshop- 
per and  held  it  on  the  top  of  their  frames, 
and  immediately  they  covered  it;  and  in  or- 
der to  save  its  life  I  shook  the  bees  off  and 
sent  the  grasshopper  on  its  way. 

I  can  not  think  of  any  other  test  that 
would  prove  their  ability  to  defend  their 
homes. 

The  other  objection  we  hear  is  that  they 
are  so  much  like  the  black  bees  that  even 
an  expert  often  can  not  distinguish  them; 
and  in  answer  to  this  I  would  say  it  is  a 
question  of  being  absolutely  certain  of  hav- 
ing the  real  thing. 

Look  at  the  bees  in  the  illustration  on 
preceding  page  and  see  how  distinctly  they 
are  marked.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing pure  Caucasians  like  these;  and 
when  I  took  their  photo  last  summer  they 
posed  just  as  nice  and  as  quietly  as  one  could 
wish. 

The  three  bands  which,  in  my  strain  of 
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Caucasians,  are  so  distinct,  are  of  a  pro- 
nounced light  gray,  which,  with  the  slight 
shade  of  orange  on  the  abdomen,  make  it 
easy  to  tell  these  bees  from  the  blacks. 

I  think  I  have  fairly  met  the  only  objec- 
tions against  this  race,  and  would  reiterate 
what  I  have  often  said  — namely,  don't  con- 
demn them  without  really  knowing  them; 
for  the  real  Caucasians,  purely  mated,  are 
just  the  reverse  of  what  their  opponents 
charge  them  with  being. 

They  are  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  Italians, 
and  have  the  oriental  type  form  of  the  Cyp- 
rians; and  as  honey- gatherers  they  have 
with  me  done  just  as  well  as  the  Italians, 
and  much  better  than  many  colonies  of  that 
race. 

If  Mr.  Frank  Benton  were  in  this  country 
he  would  have  something  to  say  in  defense 
of  this  race,  adding  his  testimony  to  that 
already  given  by  Dr.  Phillips,  to  the  good 
qualities  of  this  noble  race.  Just  before  he 
sailed  abroad  he  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  writer  concerning  the  qualities  and 
markings  of  the  Caucasians,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence I  submit  it  as  his  estimate  and  de- 
fense of  the  little  fellows: 

FRANK    BENTON'S    OPINION  OF  CAUCASIANS 
AS  GIVEN  IN  A  LETTER  TO  MR.  LYON. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ) 
Bureau  of  Apiculture,  > 
Washington,  D.  C.  ) 

Rev.  D.  Everett  Lyon:— I  have  your  letter  of  March 
21,  asking  about  Caucasian  bees.  I  can  give  only  the 
main  points  in  the  character  of  this  race,  having 
had  it  under  test  on  a  comparatively  small  scah  for  two 
years  past.  I  knew  the  race,  however,  by  general  rep- 
utation, while  I  was  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  The 
reports  in  the  European  journals  at  that  time  were, 
just  as  may  be  noted  regarding  Carniolans  in  this  coun- 
try—quite contradictory;  and  as  I  had  numerous  other 
races  under  test  in  those  years  I  did  not  undertake  a 
practical  test  of  these  bees  until  year  before  last.  As  I 
obtained  in  the  autumn  of  1902  three  Caucasian  queens, 
I  had  full  colonies  of  the  race  with  which  to  begin  the 
season  of  1903.  Through  additional  importations  of 
queens  direct  from  the  Caucasus,  in  Russia,  I  have  fur- 
ther verified  the  observations  which  were  made  on  the 
first  lots  obtained. 

The  most  striking  qualitj^  possessed  by  these  bees  is 
their  remarkable  gentleness.  It  is  not  equaled  by  any 
other  race  with  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet.  As  a  rule,  no  smoke  will  be  needed  at  all  in  their 
manipulation,  or,  at  most,  a  single  whiff  passed  over  the 
tops  of  the  frames  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  away  all 
sign  of  resentment.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
hives  may  be  opened  in  any  manner  one  chooses,  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  and  the  frames  even  roughly  removed 
and  all  manner  of  manipulations  made,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  smoke,  and  with  no  protection  to 
hands  or  face;  nor  will  a  single  bee  offer  to  sting.  The 
only  time  that  pure  Caucasians  resent  intrusion  is  when 
robbing  has  taken  place  and  the  hive  is  rudely  jarred 
on  a  cool  morning.  At  leatt  such  has  thus  far  been  my 
experience  with  them. 

I  can  not  say  that  they  have  shown  remarkable  quali- 
ties as  honey -producers,  but  have  thus  far  merely  held 
their  own  fairly  with  the  average  of  Italians  and  Car- 
niolans.  The  same  differences  exist  between  individual 
colonies  as  is  the  case  with  Carniolans  and  Italians,  so 
that  a  selection  in  breeding  as  rigid  as  that  to  which 
the  Itaiians  have  been  subjected  would  undoubtedly 
give  strains  of  Caucasians  that  would  fully  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  best  Italians  or  Carniolans.  The  race  is  not 
very  uniform  in  its  markings.  In  this  respect,  in  fact, 
it  hardly  equals  the  Carniolans,  the  yellow  or  rusty  red 
bands  cropping  out  constantly.  There  is,  however,  a 
peculiar  marking  which  enables  one  to  recognize  Cau- 
casian blood  quite  readily  after  he  has  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  matter.  The  dark  color  is  of  a  peculiar  dull 
leaden  gray,  and  gives  the  bees  a  very  ringed  appear- 
ance. You  have  doubtless  noticed  Carniolans  or  blacks 
which  had  fallen  into  water-troughs,  crept  out,  and  be- 


come partially  dried.  These  might  be  taken  to  resem- 
ble, in  color,  the  Caucasian  workers,  as  you  will  notice 
that  the  dark  rings  around  the  body  show  more  dis- 
tinctly when  the  fuzz  is  dampened.  True  Caucasians 
are  slightly  smaller- bodied  than  Italians  or  Carniolans 
—in  fact,  have  the  type  form  of  the  oriental  races.  The 
queens  vary  somewhat,  as  do  the  Carniolans,  from  a 
golden  orange  yellow  to  a  black  color,  inclining,  howev- 
er, more  to  the  dark  type  dark  bronze  being  rather 
typical.  The  drones  are  very  black,  and  considerably 
smaller  than  Carniolan  drones.  The  race  is  a  very  pro- 
lific one,  and  the  workers  seem  active  and  evidently 
keen-scented,  since  they  find  sweets  that  are  left  ex- 
posed quite  as  soon  as  do  bees  of  any  race. 

I  have  formed  a  very  excellent  opinion  of  these  bees, 
and  believe  particularly  that  they  will  form  excellent 
crossing  material  with  the  Cyprian  race.  We  need 
males  of  a  gentle  race  to  mate  with  the  queens  of  any 
or  all  of  the  oriental  types;  and  I  think  in  the  Cauca- 
sians we  have  a  type  that  will  coalesce  with  the  East- 
ern races.  Frank  Benton, 

In  Charge  of  Apiculture. 

March  25,  1905. 

  »t«   

HONEY-HOUSES  IN  CUBA. 


How  to  have  them  Light,  Cool,  and  Comforta- 
ble; How  to  Lay  out  a  Cuban  Apiary. 


BY  C.  F.  HOCHSTEIN. 


I  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  ex- 
tracting honey-houses  in  Cuba  being  danger- 
ous, sweat-boxes,  bake-ovens,  etc.,  and  most 
of  them  are;  but  there  is  no  need  of  having 
them  so,  as  with  very  little  expense  they 
can  be  made  light,  cool,  and  comfortable. 

My  honey-houses  are  so  cool,  any  day  of 
the  year,  that,  when  I  come  into  one  of 
them  from  working  outdoors  in  the  sun,  I  al- 
ways put  on  a  jacket  to  keep  from  catching 
cold.  Any  house  can  be  made  so,  no  matter 
what  it  is  made  of,  or  what  kind  of  roof  it 
has.  Make  it  as  follows:  Three  feet  up 
from  the  ground  nail  aboard  1X6  all  the 
way  around  your  house;  then  leave  an  open 
space  of  three  feet  and  nail  another  1X6 
board  all  around.  This  leaves  an  open  space 
of  three  feet  all  the  way  around,  with  a  1X6 
board  above  and  below  it. 

Next  get  some  white  pine  or  some  other 
soft-wood  strips,  T%  thick  by  2  inches  wide. 
Cut  them  on  a  miter,  as  shown  in  the  small 
enlarged  view,  and  nail  them  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  1x6  board.  Then  tack 
on  your  wire  cloth,  allowing  it  to  project 
past  the  mitered  blocks  one  inch. 

Use  galvanized  wire  cloth,  for  the  green 
or  black  will  not  last  one  year  in  this  cli- 
mate. The  galvanized  cloth  comes  40  inch- 
es wide.  This  gives  you  one  inch  to  catch 
on  the  lower  board;  36  inches  opening  2  inch- 
es on  blocks,  and  one  inch  for  projection. 
Leave  a  T\  opening  between  each  block  from 
block  to  block.  This  gives  you  a  bee-escape 
every  six  inches  all  around  the  house.  Nail 
a  duplicate  block  exactly  over  the  under 
block  to  hold  the  wire  cloth,  but  do  not  cov- 
er over  the  V-shaped  bee-escape  with  any 
thing.  You  will  find  the  bees  get  out  of  the 
honey- house  very  quickly;  but  on  account 
of  the  wire- cloth  projection  of  an  inch  over 
the  blocks  the  bees  will  not  find  their  way 
in,  and  you  will  find  your  house  cool  and 
comfortable  on  the  hottest  day  of  the  year. 

In  laying  out  an  apiary  in  Cuba  the  best 
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and  most  inexpensive  way  is  to  take  two 
2 X 3-inch  scantling;  lay  them  parallel  with 
each  other;  then  cut  1X3  strips  just  one 
inch  longer  than  your  bottom-board ;  nail  one 
of  these  across  from  one  2X3  to  the  other 
every  3  ft.,  then  turn  the  thing  over  so  the 
1X3  come  to  the  bottom;  straighten  them 
up  to  make  your  row,  then  level  them  up 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  leaving  the 
rear  scantling  one  inch  higher  than  the 
front  one.  This  gives  the  hives  the  pitch 
to  carry  off  the  water.  Leave  an  alley  of 
five  or  six  feet.  Put  down  another  row  with 
the  pitch  the  other  way.  This  gives  you  an 
alley  to  work  in  with  the  entrances  facing 
from  you  both  ways. 

In  placing  your  hives  on  these  supports, 
put  them  directly  over  the  1x3  strips.  You 
will  find  this  leaves  you  a  space  of  18  inches 
between  hives,  which  is  just  right  for  one- 
story  hives  to  sit  on  one  and  work  the  other, 
or  to  stand  between  and  work  either  way  on 
two-story  hives. 

The  above  is  meant  for  ten- frame  hives, 
which  are  the  hive  best  fitted  for  Cuba. 
Eight-frame  hives  could  be  placed  closer, 
but  then  the  1X3  strip  should  be  placed 
closer  also,  else  the  strips  will  come  in  the 
way  of  one's  feet. 

For  shade  we  generally  set  out  bananas 
here;  but  they  prove  a  nuisance,  as  the  dry- 
ing leaves  make  a  lot  of  rubbish.  Besides, 
in  a  few  years  the  suckers  from  the  bana- 
nas will  crowd  away  your  hives.    The  best 
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shade  in  Cuba  for  bees  are  grapevines  over 
an  arbor.  These  will  give  partial  shade  in 
the  summer,  and  sunlight  on  the  hives  in 
winter.  Some  advocate  sheds.  These  are 
all  right  in  the  summer;  but  in  the  winter  I 
think  the  bees  should  have  the  sun. 

The  best  strain  of  bees  for  Cuba,  I  think, 
are  the  hybrids— first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
Italians  clog  the  brood-chamber  too  much 
with  honey,  to  the  detriment  of  brood-rais- 
ing. Of  course,  we  have  to  have  Italians 
in  order  to  get  hybrids  Our  bees  here  run 
to  blacks  very  quickly— not,  I  think,  because, 
as  some  suppose,  that  the  black  drones  are 
quicker  on  the  wing  than  the  Italians,  but 
because,  to  every  Italian  drone  you  can  find 
in  Cuba,  you  will  find  one  million  black  ones. 

Contracted  entrances  in  winter,  and  wide- 
open  entrances  in  summer  will  do  much  to 
keep  brood-rearing  up  in  winter  and  prevent 
swarming  to  some  extent  in  summer. 

Punta  Brava,  Cuba,  Nov.  17. 


FEEDING  BEES  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

An  Interesting  Experiment  with  Different  Kinds 
of  Feed ;  How  to  Make  Sugar  Syrup. 

BY  W.  R.  GILBERT. 

It  happens  that,  after  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son for  honey-gathering,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  store  of  honey  in  the 
hive  to  carry  the  bees  through  the  winter. 
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To  gain  information  ?s  to  the  best  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty  the  following 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  six  strong 
colonies  of  bees. 

Four  frames  of  sealed  honey  were  taken 
from  each  of  the  six  colonies,  leaving  the 
cluster  on  the  four  remaining  frames.  The 
four  frames  were  left  in  the  center  of  the 
hive  with  a  division-board  at  each  side,  and 
some  light  packing  was  placed  between  the 
division- boards  and  the  sides  of  the  hive. 
The  wooden  covers  were  removed,  and  a 
large  propolis  quilt  made  of  heavy  canvas 
was  placed  over  the  top  of  each  hive.  Over 
the  top  of  the  propolis  quilt,  extra  packing 
was  placed  to  keep  in  the  heat,  absorb 
moisture,  and  prevent  drafts  or  upward  ven- 
tilation. The  bottom- boards  were  left  on 
as  they  came  from  the  bee-yard,  leaving  the 
entrance  wide  open. 

The  experiment  was  as  follows: 

1.  Two  colonies  received  maple  sugar  of 
the  best  quality. 

2.  Two  colonies  received  a  candy  made  of 
honey  and  sugar. 

3.  Two  colonies  received  partly  filled  sec- 
tions of  honey. 

Each  colony,  when  put  on  this  test,  weigh- 
ed 31  lbs.,  and  each  was  given  3  lbs.  of  its 
particular  food  to  start  with.  The  experi- 
ment lasted  four  months.  The  two  colonies 
fed  on  maple  sugar  consumed  11J  lbs.  each; 
they  were  examined  every  two  weeks,  and 
water  added  to  the  sugar  through  holes  in 
the  tops  of  the  cakes,  keeping  it  soft  and 
moist. 

The  two  colonies  fed  on  partly  filled  sec- 
tions of  honey  consumed  during  the  same 
time  14|  lbs.  each.  There  was,  for  several 
reasons,  considerable  waste  in  this  test; 
and  if  partly  filled  sections  could  be  sold  at 
even  a  reduced  price  it  would  be  advisable 
to  sell  instead  of  feeding  back. 

The  two  colonies  that  were  given  candied 
honey  consumed  lOf  lbs.  each.  The  honey 
was  moistened  at  intervals,  which  made  it 
easier  for  the  bees  to  suck  up. 

My  honey  candy  is  made  as  follows: 

Take  good  thick  clover  honey,  and  heat 
(not  boil)  it  until  it  becomes  very  thin ;  then 
stir  in  fine  granulated  sugar.  After  stir- 
ring in  all  the  sugar  the  honey  will  absorb, 
take  it  out  of  the  utensil  in  which  it  has 
been  mixed,  and  knead  it  thoroughly  with 
the  hands.  The  kneading  makes  it  more 
pliable  and  soft,  so  that  it  absorbs  or  takes 
up  more  sugar.  The  kneading  operation, 
with  the  adding  of  fine  sugar,  should  be 
continued  till  the  dough  is  so  stiff  as  to  be 
quite  hard  to  work.  It  should  then  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  day  or  two;  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  is  so  soft  as  to  run  or  be 
sticky,  a  little  more  sugar  should  be  knead- 
ed in.  It  should  be  cut  into  cakes  of  con- 
venient size,  and  placed  on  top  of  the  frames 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bees  can  get  at  it 
easily. 

The  colonies  in  all  three  tests  came  out 
in  excellent  condition.  Any  one  of  the  three 
methods  may  be  safely  followed ;  but  I 
would  strongly  recommend  examining  and 


weighing  all  bees  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. At  that  time  every  colony  should  have 
a  good  laying  queen,  and  should  weigh  over 
50  lbs.  In  seasons  when  there  is  no  fall 
flow  of  honey,  all  colonies  weighing  less 
than  50  lbs.  in  September  should  be  fed  up 
to  that  weight  at  least.  The  best  method 
for  getting  colonies  up  to  the  required  weight 
is,  when  extracting,  to  have  several  full 
well- sealed  combs,  then  remove  some  of  the 
light  ones  out  of  the  hives  and  replace  them 
with  the  heavier  full  frames.  If  no  honey 
is  available,  feed  sugar  syrup.  This  latter 
plan  is  a  rather  tedious  one,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  daub  the  hives  or  ap- 
pliances, as  robbing  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  very  easily  started  and  hard  to  stop. 
Sugar  syrup  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Use  the  best  grade  of  granulated  sugar, 
two  parts  to  one  of  water  by  weight.  The 
water  should  first  be  brought  to  a  boil,  then 
the  pan  or  vessel  set  back  on  the  stove  so 
that  the  boiling  will  not  continue,  but  the 
water  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  dissolve  all  the 
sugar.  The  sugar  should  be  poured  in  slow- 
ly, and  thoroughly  stirred  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. The  syrup  should  then  be  fed  in  a 
lukewarm  condition. 


the  alexander  method  of  curing  black 
brood;  how  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  laying  queens 

NECESSARY. 

In  reading  Gleanings  I  am  interested  in 
Alexander's  plan  of  curing  black  brood,  and 
its  discussion.  I  have  practiced  the  same 
for  three  years,  and  know  it  is  a  success 
when  properly  handled;  but  the  thing  that 
puzzles  me  most  is  to  get  the  laying  queens 
at  that  time  of  the  season.  Last  spring 
three-fourths  of  my  first  queens  were  not 
fertilized.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state 
through  Gleanings  how  such  an  extensive 
bee-keeper  as  Mr.  Alexander  handles  this 
part  of  his  business.  He  says,  "Requeen 
the  other  half  with  laying  queens/ '  etc., 
and  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  know  about. 

Fridley,  Minn.,  Nov.  21.     L.  H.  Hoyt. 

[You  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  this 
method  of  cure  was  applied  to  foul  brood  or 
black  brood.  In  the  absence  of  any  state- 
ment, I  should  have  assumed  that  you  refer 
to  black  brood  except  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  or  none  of  that  disease  in  your 
State.  If  this  treatment  will  work  with 
foul  brood  as  well  as  black,  then  we  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  treat- 
ment of  brood  diseases. 

In  an  article  that  was  published  in  a 
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previous  issue,  from  Mr.  Samuel  Simmins, 
of  England,  he  says  he  has  tried  a  treat- 
ment like  the  Alexander,  and  found  it  to  be 
effective  with  foul  brood.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  discov- 
er the  fact  sooner,  and  thus  save  thousands 
and  perhaps  millions  of  otherwise  good 
combs  that  brought  only  a  tithe  of  their 
real  value  when  rendered  up  into  wax. 

The  rearing  of  queens,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  them,  is  very  simple  as  Mr. 
Alexander  manages.  This  he  will  shortly 
explain.— Ed.] 


AMOUNT    OF    HONEY  A  FAMILY  WILL  CON- 
SUME IN  ONE  SEASON. 

I  have  often  seen  estimated  of  amounts  of 
honey  a  colony  of  bees  would  make,  but  nev- 
er an  estimate  of  how  much  a  family  would 
eat.  We  are  new  in  the  bee  business,  but 
this  year  five  of  us  bid  fair  to  consume  300 
lbs.  of  honey.  Is  this  a  fair  average  for 
that  number  of  persons? 

Our  bees  hummed  merrily  in  a  small  patch 
of  cow-peas  this  summer.  Are  they  of  any 
value  as  bee-pasture?        E.  P.  Coltrin. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

[Yes,  in  some  localities.  But,  say— as  a 
honey- eating  famiy  you  surpass  any  other 
I  have  heard  of.  Can  any  other  family 
beat  it?-ED.[  


A  LARGE  NAIL  FOR  A  HIVE-TOOL. 

The  best  hive-tool  that  I  know  any  thing 
about  is  a  60-penny  spike.  Hammer  and  file 
the  point  flat  and  sharp;  cut  and  flatten  the 
head  correspondingly  to  make  a  projection 
on  each  side,  and  you  have  a  good  pry  and 
a  good  hook.  F.  C.  Thomas. 

Spring  Valley,  0.,  Oct.  16. 

.  [I  have  used  twenty-penny  spikes  for 
handling  frames,  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction. The  head  made  a  very  convenient 
hook  for  lifting  up  frames,  and  the  straight 
round  body  of  the  nail  when  entered  between 
the  frames  made  a  very  convenient  and  ser- 
viceable pry.  It  is  the  cheapest  hive- tool 
that  has  yet  been  suggested,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  prying  covers  loose  from  the 
hives.  No  doubt  a  larger  nail  hammered 
out  as  you  describe  would  be  better. —Ed.] 


SUGGESTIONS   IN    FAVOR    OF    THE  DOUBLE 
GROOVE  AND  WEDGE  FOR  HOLDING  FOUN- 
DATION IN  FRAMES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood,  p.  1083,  I  will  say 
I  believe  that,  after  he  gives  them  a  more 
thorough  trial,  he  will  be  just  like  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  —  he  will  have  no  other.  My 
first  experience  was  like  his,  for  I  happened 
to  get  some  frames  from  a  company  that 
did  not  do  straight  business,  and  sent  out 
wedges  that  were  entirely  too  small. 

A  bee-keeper  told  me  this  year  that  the 
foundation  would  not  stay  in  the  frames;  but 
I  found  out  that  she  put  the  wedge  and 
foundation  both  in  the  same  groove— simply 


didn't  know  how.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  go 
about  it.  I  first  lay  the  foundation  on  the 
table,  draw  a  knife- blade  along  on  the  edge 
to  smooth  it  down  so  it  will  go  into  the 
groove  easily.  I  then  set  the  frame  on  the 
table,  top-bar  down;  drop  the  foundation  in 
them ;  start  one  end  of  the  wedge  in  the  op- 
posite groove;  take  a  pair  of  common  horse- 
shoe nippers,  and  put  it  out  of  sight  easier 
than  I  can  tell  it,  and  you  can't  shake  the 
foundation  out.  R.  G.  Wood. 

Prowers,  Colo. 


A  PASTEBOARD  CARTON  HOLDING  TWO  SEC- 
TIONS OF  HONEY. 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  description  of  my 
comb-honey  package  of  which  I  am  sending 
you  a  sample.  I  first  sold  my  comb  honey 
by  putting  it  in  paper  bags,  but  found  once  in 
a  while  I  would  hit  a  cell  in  getting  them  out, 
and  so  set  the  honey  running.  I  found  I 
must  get  up  something  better.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  pasteboard  fixed  on  would  protect 
the  honey  all  right,  so  in  the  morning  early 
I  fixed  up  some  like  the  sample,  without  the 
caps,  but  I  think  the  caps  would  be  better. 
I  think  perhaps  you  could  get  up  a  carton 
that  would  be  just  the  thing,  as  I  am  bound 
to  put  my  honey  up  in  this  style  another 
year,  for  I  can  sell  two  boxes  as  easily  as 


one.  By  having  the  pasteboard  tacked  fast 
at  one  corner  I  can  swing  it  back  like  a  door, 
and  expose  both  sides  to  view.  I  like  to  sell 
it  in  the  night,  as  the  honey,  by  holding  up 
to  the  light,  shows  off  finely.  I  sold  most  of 
my  comb  honey  in  these  packages  for  30  cts. 
per  package,  dark  honey  at  that. 

Benj.  Franklin. 
Franklinton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3. 

[It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  supply  a  car- 
ton holding  two  sections.  We  will  take  the 
matter  under  consideration.  But  it  would 
be  far  cheaper  to  make  a  regular  carton 
than  to  make  one  on  the  plan  given  above. 
You  are,  no  doubt,  correct  in  saying  that 
you  can  sell  two  sections  as  easily  as  one. 
-Ed  ] 
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SHOWING  LIVE  BEES  IN  A  STORE  WINDOW. 

After  reading  the  article  on  creating  a 
market  for  honey,  page  1074,  I  took  up  the 
Rochester  Herald  of  this  morning,  and  cut 
out  a  clipping  from  an  advertisement  of  a 
large  drygoods  firm  in  Rochester.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  take  very  little  persua- 
sion to  induce  some  leading  merchant  of  each 

A  Swarm  of  Bees. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  chance 
to  observe  honey  bees  close- 
ly? There  is  a  swarm  of 
them  on  rear  Basement  land- 
ing. Caged  of  course,  you 
won't  be  stung.  The  apiarist 
enters  the  cage  and  mingles 
with  the  bees  with  impunity 
—immune  to  stings  practically. 

It  is  an  interesting  exhibit.    Pure  honey  to  take  home 
with  you  at  reasonable  cost. 

large  city  and  village  to  give  up  one  large 
window  to  a  swarm  of  bees  and  a  display  of 
honey  for  a  week.  The  merchant  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  advertise  the  fact  in  the 
daily  papers,  because  of  the  attention  it 
would  draw  to  him  and  his  business. 
Oct.  25.  John  T.  Greene. 

[We  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
a  very  good  way  to  advertise,  for  such  dem- 
onstrations cost  little  and  accomplish  much. 
When  the  average  person  becomes  interest- 
ed in  bees  he  generally  wants  some  honey. 
In  many  cases  this  could  be  made  right  in  a 
show  window.  The  clipping  referred  to  is 
shown  in  reduced  form.  I  have  been  think- 
ing for  some  time  of  testing  the  possibilities 
of  advertising  honey  by  making  demonstra- 
tions In  show-windows,  and  we  expect  to 
make  such  demonstrations  soon  ourselves.  — 
Ed.]   

SHIPPING  BEES. 

I  should  like  to  ask  for  information  on 
shipping  some  bees.  1.  Would  it  be  best 
to  ship  by  freight  or  by  express?  2.  How 
should  they  be  fixed?  3.  What  is  the  aver- 
age cost  of  shipping  bees  by  freight?  4.  How 
is  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas  for  bees? 

J.  E.  Richards. 

Carlisle,  Ind.,  Nov.  9. 

[1.  If  there  are  more  than  two  colonies  I 
would  ship  by  freight. 

2.  Frames  should  be  securely  fastened  if 
unspaced.  The  covers  should  be  separated 
from  the  hive-body  by  means  of  strips  of 
broken  sections  §  in.  thick.  This  wi  1  leave 
an  air-gap  between  cover  and  hive  of  J  inch 
all  around,  and  yet  this  gap  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  bees.  Of  course,  the  cover  should 
be  nailed  down.  In  warm  weather,  wire 
cloth  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  cover. 

3.  Freights  will  vary  a  good  deal  accord- 
ing to  the  road.  You  had  better  consult 
your  local  railroad  agent. 

4.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  northern 
part  of  Arkansas;  but  I  should  suppose  the 
territory  would  be  good,  for  South  Nebraska 
is  an  excellent  bee  country,  and  the  northern 


part  of  Arkansas  would  not  be  materially 
different. -Ed.] 

WANTS    INFORMATION     CONCERNING  PUNIC 
BEES. 

Who  has  had  any  experience  with  Punic 
bees  ?  If  any  have,  please  tell  me  what  it 
was  and  how  obtained.  I  have  received 
some  circulars  from  England,  in  which  they 
are  praised  very  highly;  and  if  they  are  any 
thing  like  what  they  are  claimed  to  be  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  try  them.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  my  Italians.  Every  year  I  have  bought 
from  one  to  ten  common  colonies  of  bees, 
and  they  always  store  more  than  the  Italians, 
winter  better,  and  never  spring  dwindle  to 
the  extent  the  Italians  do. 

The  price  asked  for  a  tested  PuniC  queen 
is  high;  but  if  they  are  as  claimed  it  would 
be  all  right.  W.  R.  Claussen. 

Waupaca,  Wis.,  Oct.  31. 

[I  would  not  advise  you  to  invest  very 
much  in  Punic  bees.  The  reports  in  this 
country  have  not  been  altogether  favorable 
to  them.  Our  own  experience  with  them 
was  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  The  bees  we 
had  were  great  propolizers,  not  particularly 
gentle,  and  black.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  ROACHES. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  ever 
since  I  have  kept  bees,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  do  without  it;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
neither  Gleanings  nor  the  A  B  C  book  has 
told  me,  and  that  is,  how  to  rid  my  hives  of 
roaches.  This  season  they  are  worse  than 
ever.  There  will  be  a  dozen  or  more  on  top 
of  the  mat  over  the  supers;  and  when  I  open 
the  hive  they  dart  down  into  the  hive  like  a 
flash.  I  have  used  borax  and  electric  paste, 
but  fear  to  use  too  much  poison  for  fear  of 
killing  the  bees.  Mary  Wood. 

Centralia,  111.,  Oct.  25. 

[While  cockroaches  may  be  annoying,  yet 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  reports 
where  they  actually  did  any  harm  to  the 
bees.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  except  to  poison  them  by  placing 
the  destructive  agent  where  they  can  get  it 
but  not  the  bees.  Perhaps  some  subscriber 
in  the  South  can  help  us  out.— Ed.] 


CORK  SAWDUST  AS  A  PACKING  MATERIAL 

Why  isn't  it  a  good  plan  to  use  cork  saw- 
dust instead  of  chaff  or  other  material  in 
double- walled  hives?  Surely  it  is  better,  for 
it  is  lighter  and  dryer.  All  grocers  will  give 
it  away.  They  get  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
yearly,  and  throw  it  out.  I  use  it  and  find 
it  good.  S.  W.  Worrel. 

Patton,  Pa.,  Nov.  18. 

[Cork  dust  is  the  very  best  material;  in 
fact,  it  has  generally  been  placed  at  the 
head.  But  it  is  usually  not  available,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  prices,  for  most  persons. 
-Ed.] 
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BITTER  HONEY. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  bitter  honey  which 
my  bees  have  been  gathering  ever  since  the 
10th  of  July,  and  up  till  now.  They  have 
gathered  this  honey  from  a  plant  that  we 
call  bitterweed.  The  bloom  resembles  the 
dog- fennel  bloom,  except  it  is  yellow.  This 
bitterweed  is  one  of  the  greatest  honey- 
plants  in  this  country.  It  begins  to  bloom 
about  July  1,  and  blooms  till  frost  kills  it. 
While  this  bitterweed  is  blooming,  an  ordi- 
nary colony  of  bees  will  gather,  in  about  40 
days,  enough  honey  to  fill  12  L.  frames.  If 
this  weed  would  make  sweet  honey,  the  bee 
business  would  pay  big.  The  only  time  we 
have  any  good  honey  is  from  March  until  the 
first  of  July,  and  the  first  of  July  we  take 
off  all  the  good  honey,  if  there  is  any,  and 
prepare  for  the  bitter  honey.  This  season, 
up  to  July,  my  bees  hardly  made  enough 
honey  to  do  them;  but  as  soon  as  the  bitter- 
weed came  in  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  well  supplied  with  honey. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  some  way 
to  take  this  bitter  taste  out  of  the  honey. 
If  there  is  I  should  like  to  try  it.  I  have 
tried  boiling,  but  the  bitter  stayed  there. 
The  only  thing  I  see  that  it  is  fit  for  is  win- 
ter feed.  This  bitterweed  surely  has  got 
me  discouraged  with  the  bee  business.  I 
have  invested  $L40  in  it  this  year,  and  have 
sold  $4.05  worth  of  honey.  Isn't  that  "  fine  " 
for  a  beginner? 

I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  bitterweed  al- 
so, but  I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful  not 
to  drop  any  seed ;  for  if  the  bitterweed  gets 
a  start  in  your  locality  your  bees  will  make 
bitter  honey,  and  your  cows  will  give  bitter 
milk.  Cows  eat  the  weed  like  grass,  and 
the  milk  will  be  unfit  to  use. 

Chas.  Moeller. 

Florence,  Ala.  Nov.  22. 

[Friend  M.  ,  the  plant  you  inclose  was  sent 
to  the  experiment  station  at  Wooster,  but 
Prof.  Selby,  the  botanist,  says  it  was  not  in 
determinable  shape.  But  he  was  able  to 
make  out  that  it  belongs  to  the  Composite 
family. 

This  matter  has  come  up  several  times  in 
years  past.  There  is  no  method  of  taking 
the  bitter  taste  out  of  the  honey.  Getting 
it  thoroughly  ripened,  either  in  the  hive  or 
by  artificial  means,  greatly  improves  it. 
Where  the  bitter  taste  comes  from  hoar- 
hound  the  honey  has  been  sold  as  a  cough 
remedy  at  the  drugstores.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged about  your  bitter  honey.  It  makes 
the  very  nicest  kind  of  honey  cakes;  and  if 
\ou  offer  it  to  any  baker  who  makes  honey 
cakes  or  jumbles  he  will  tell  you  it  is  just 
what  he  wants.  When  made  up  into  cakes 
the  flavor  is  not  unpleasant.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  a  distinct  aromatic  taste,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  it  all  right  for  your  bees 
to  winter  on.— A.  I.  R.] 


E.  W.  ALEXANDER'S  PLAN  OF  CURING  BLACK 
BROOD  INDORSED. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  of  E.  W.  Alex- 
ander on  the  cure  for  black  brood,  p.  1125. 
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In  1903  the  bee-inspector  of  this  county  in- 
spected my  bees  and  found  a  number  of  dis- 
eased colonies.  I  gave  him  two  queens  and 
a  card  of  diseased  brood,  about  three  inches 
square,  which  was  sent  to  Prof.  Moore,  of 
Cornell  University.  In  examining  the  combs 
left  I  found  them  in  a  foul  condition,  although 
the  hive  was  full  of  bees.  Not  deciding  im- 
mediately what  to  do,  I  left  them  a  few  days, 
intending  to  burn  them,  but  decided  to  let 
them  rest  for  a  while.  In  the  mean  time  I 
had  two  small  swarms  of  bees  from  other 
hives.  I  put  one  in  each  diseased  hive  and 
they  made  me  some  surplus  honey.  I  could 
not  continue  my  line  of  work  in  the  winter 
of  1903,  and  so  several  of  these  colonies 
died.  I  should  have  said  that,  when  I  put 
swarms  in  the  hives,  the  bees  cleaned  the 
combs  very  nicely. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  think 
the  disease  is  leaving  us  in  this  section  the 
same  as  with  Mr.  Alexander.  He  is  only 
about  ten  miles  from  me.  From  45  colonies 
I  was  reduced  to  7,  but  now  I  have  100. 

A.  L.  Fisher. 

Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6. 


the  double-groove-and-wedge  plan  of 
fastening  foundation;  the  lesser 

WAX-MOTH. 

I  note  what  Delos  Wood  has  to  say,  p.  1083, 
about  the  double-groove-and-wedge  plan  of 
fastening  foundation  in  the  frames.  That's 
funny!  I  have  yet  to  find  the  frame  that 
suits  me  better  than  the  thick-top-bar  Hoff- 
man frame  with  the  double  groove ;  for  when- 
ever you  have  to  put  in  new  foundation  it 
is  very  handy  to  pry  out  the  wedge  and  clean 
out  the  groove,  and  then  it  is  ready  again. 
In  fact,  it  it  the  only  frame  I  use. 

Regarding  the  smaller  wax-moth,  I  will 
say  that  I  never  saw  one  here  until  this  year. 
They  evidently  came  with  some  Italian  col- 
onies that  I  had  shipped  from  Texas.  This 
moth  has  been  the  most  persistent  this  year 
of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

J.  L.  Barkley. 

Bargain,  Miss.,  Oct.  20,  1905. 


catching  swarms  by  putting  decoy 
hives  in  trees. 

We  now  have  80  colonies  of  bees.  We  se- 
cured 42  of  these  colonies  by  placing  boxes 
in  the  trees.  We  have  practiced  this  for 
three  years.  We  simply  fit  up  boxes  as  we 
would  for  hiving  bees,  with  a  support  for 
the  comb  and  honey.  Many  bees  are  un- 
cared  for  and  glad  to  find  homes,  and  we 
sometimes  secure  prime  swarms.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  a  little  foundation.  This  may 
prove  of  interest  to  our  bee-keeping  friends. 
We  consider  it  of  value  to  us.  In  this  way 
we  can  run  our  bees  for  honey  and  still  in- 
crease our  swarms.  Seven  colonies  have 
been  secured  this  year. 

Williams,  Neb.  Mrs.  Jos.  Lamb. 

[This  plan  of  catching  swarms  in  decoy 
hives  will  work  in  some  localities,  and  where 
it  succeeds  bees  can  be  procured  very  cheap- 
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ly.  To  make  the  plan  a  success  there  must 
be  plenty  of  wild  bees  or  else  some  old-time 
bee-keepers  who  are  so  careless  as  to  let 
their  swarms  go.— Ed.] 


QUEEN-BREEDERS '  CATALOG. 

Inquiries  frequently  come  to  this  office 
for  the  names  of  queen-breeders  of  various 
races  and  strains  of  bees;  and,  in  order  that 
reliable  information  may  be  given,  I  am 
preparing,  in  co-operation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Breeders'  Association,  a  catalog  of 
queen- breeders. 

There  is  a  catalog  of  considerable  size  in 
this  office;  but,  in  order  that  no  queen- 
breeder  of  any  importance  be  omitted,  I 
would  respectfully  request  all  breeders, 
having  one  hundred  or  more  queens  for  sale 
annually  to  the  general  public,  who  see  this 
notice,  to  send  me  the  following  informa- 
tion as  accurately  as  possible:  Races  bred; 
annual  output  of  each  race,  and  number  of 
mating-yards.  For  my  personal  informa- 
tion I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  method  of 
queen-rearing  used,  the  number  of  breed- 
ing-queens of  each  race  used,  and  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  in  each  yard  from  which 
drones  are  allowed  to  fly. 

Hereafter  all  persons  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  dealers  in  any  strain  will  be 
given  the  names  of  the  four  dealers  nearest 
to  the  address  of  the  inquirer.  This  will,  I 
believe,  be  a  fair  way  of  giving  the  informa- 
tion without  favoring  any  breeders,  and  will 
repay  the  breeders  for  their  trouble  in  an- 
swering these  questions. 

E,  F.  Phillips, 
Acting  in  Charge  of  Apiculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8. 


THE  SMALL  BABY  NUCLEI  UNSATISFACTORY. 

I  read  your  article  on  baby  nuclei,  pages 
1243  and  1244,  and  found  it  to  correspor  d 
a  good  deal  with  my  experience,  although 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  described  I 
blame  on  robbery  and  exposure  of  those  lit- 
tle things  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  think 
that  this  season  I  shall  overcome  robbery  as 
well  as  exposure.  The  entrance  has  been 
too  large  for  so  few  bees  to  defend  it.  I 
cut  the  entrance  down  to  two  J-inch  round 
holes  |-inch  apart.  I  placed  above  the 
holes  a  little  piece  of  wood,  or  flap,  so 
that  I  can  close  up  one  or  both  of  these 
holes,  as  it  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  exposure  I  overcame  by  setting  the  nu- 
clei in  a  small  jacket  hive,  open  in  the 
front.  C.  H.  W.  Weber. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Dec.  11, 


SHIPPING  FRAMES  OF  BROOD  AND  BEES  FROM 
THE  SOUTH. 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
South  sent  me  some  frames  of  brood  obtained 
by  placing  one  comb  in  a  hive  on  the  same 
day  so  as  to  have  it  all  hatch  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  time,  sending  them  to 
me  so  as  to  reach  me  a  day  or  so  before  the 
brood  was  due  to  hatch,  which  was  about  the 


time  my  bees  were  taken  from  the  cellar. 
There  were  just  bees  enough  sent  with  the 
brood  to  keep  it  warm;  and  when  it  reached 
me  I  put  one  frame  of  the  brood  in  each  of 
my  colonies  of  bees,  which  at  that  time  had 
just  been  taken  from  my  cellar.  Talk  about 
bees  booming,  those  stocks  not  only  had  the 
bees  that  hatched  from  the  brood  given 
them,  but  they  seemed  to  raise  twice  the 
brood  in  the  next  four  weeks  that  the  others 
did  in  the  same  yard.  They  had  young  bees 
to  nurse  the  brood  at  a  time  when  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  destitute  of  them 
and  at  a  time  when  in  the  whole  season  they 
need  them  the  most.  Instead  of  the  inevit- 
able " spring  dwindling' 9  it  was  a  case  of 
spring  booming. 

Well,  why  did  I  not  try  it  again?  I  just 
didn't,  that  is  all.  I  had  other  irons  in  the 
fire,  and  neglected  to  do  so;  but  I  have 
thought  about  it  every  spring,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  it  could  be  done  to  advantage. 
Now  for  a  little  free  advertising.  Who  is 
the  one  in  the  South  to  furnish  us  frames  of 
brood?  D.  S.  Hall. 

South  Cabot,  Vt. 

[We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  this,  even 
if  it  does  savor  of  free  advertising  for  some 
one  in  the  South.  A  good  frame  of  hatch- 
ing brood  with  a  few  bees  given  to  a  colony 
not  very  strong  in  the  spring  would  give  it 
a  wonderful  impetus.  The  up-to-date  queen- 
breeder  of  the  South  should  be  ready  to  meet 
this  demand  by  announcing  the  fact  before 
spring.— Ed.] 


A  PARKER  FOUNDATION-FASTENER  IMPROVED. 

With  a  Parker  foundation-fastener  fixed 
as  shown  in  cut,  it  is  much  easier  to  get 
starters  in  the  center  of  sections.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  used  the  Parker  foundation- 


fastener  knows  how  much  trouble  and  time 
it  takes  to  get  starters  in  the  center. 
Gatesville,  Tex.  W.  F.  Morgan. 

[A  fastener  arranged  in  this  manner 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  satisfactory; 
but  wouldn't  two  nails  driven  in  at  the  right 
place  make  as  good  a  guide?  If  they  were 
driven  in  far  enough  they  would  be  out  of 
the  way.  Then,  if  sections  of  different 
widths  were  used,  the  nails  could  be  drawn 
and  set  in  a  new  place.— Ed.] 
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OFF  TO  FLORIDA. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  12  we  left  our 
northern  home.  It  was  after  dark  when  we 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  I  was 
more  impressed  than  ever  before  by  the  tre- 
mendous manufacturing  business  done  along 
the  valleys  of  the  river  leading  into  this 
smoky  city.  The  belching  flames  from  the 
blast-furnaces  made  us  think  at  first  the 
town  was  on  fire;  but  we  soon  found  there 
was  almost  a  continual  succession  of  these 
"  fires;"  in  fact,  the  towns  seemed  to  run  to- 
gether, and  streams  of  molten  iron  were  first 
seen  on  one  side  of  the  railway  and  then  on 
the  other. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  we  were  met  next 
morning  by  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Apiarian  Department,  who 
very  kindly  showed  us  around  as  far  as  our 
time  would  permit  between  trains.  As  the 
greenhouses  were  near  our  station  I  began 
to  be  very  happy  in  viewing  what  the  gov- 
ernment had  collected  from  far  and  near;  but 
Mrs.  R.  soon  began  to  scold.  The  houses 
were  too  hot;  and  as  I  had  not  told  her  to 
bring  her  rubbers  she  found  the  houses  alto- 
gether too  wet.  We  soon  found  some  not  so 
''tropical,"  and  where  the  men  had  not  yet 
done  their  morning  watering.  Of  course,  I 
had  seen  before  the  most  of  the  plants;  but 
I  found  some  that  amply  repaid  me  for  my 
visit.  Ipomea  Briggsii  is  one  that  especially 
pleased  me.  It  is  a  vine  that  was  trained 
overhead  on  the  rafters;  and  not  only  is  the 
foliage  attractive,  but  it  has  the  rare  quality 
of  furnishing  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit  that 
are  always  handsome.  Most  plants,  to  look 
neat  and  tidy,  must  have  the  dead  and  dying 
bloom  renewed  almost  daily.  One  who  cares 
for  geraniums,  rose3,  etc. ,  has,  of  course,  no- 
ticed this.  Not  so  with  this  ipomea.  It  is 
always  neat  and  tidy-looking,  without  daily 
trimming  up. 

~  The  government  apiary  has  been  for  some 
time  testing  Caucasian  bees,  and  Mr.  Martin 
is  inclined  to  give  them  more  credit  as  honey- 
gatherers  than  we  have  done  so  far.  He 
also  says  that,  when  crossed  with  Italians 
and  other  bees,  the  effect  seems  to  be  pret- 
ty constant  in  making  all  races  more  gentle 
to  handle.  I  brought  along  with  me,  in  a 
two- frame  nucleus,  our  last  imported  Cau- 
casian queen.  I  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
permission  to  take  my  hive  of  bees  into  the 
sleeping-car,  until  I  reached  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  R.  R,  On  this  road  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  objection;  but  the  conductor 
asked  many  questions  about  the  new  races 
of  gentle  bees,  and  seemed  to  feel  their  road 
was  honored  in  havirg  so  iir  pert  ant  a  per 


sonage  as  "her  majesty"  numbered  among 
his  passengers. 

From  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Sarasota,  Fla., 
this  road  seemed  to  be  up  to  the  times  in 
making  every  thing  pleasant  for  those  who 
patronized  it. 

VENTILATION  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 

As  we  approached  Jacksonville  the  weath- 
er was  so  exceedingly  ' '  summery ' '  outside 
we  persuaded  the  colored  porter  to  shut  off 
the  steam  and  let  the  pipes  get  cold.  He 
said  he  would  be  ' '  awful  glad ' '  to  have  it 
cooler,  but  some  passenger  was  almost  al- 
ways sure  to  object.  We  finally  all  got  to 
bed,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  cool,  well- venti- 
lated car.  Mrs.  Root  had  also  got  to  sleep, 
but  about  midnight  I  heard  the  steam-pipes 
snapping,  and  knew  we  should  still  have  it 
"too  hot  for  any  thing."  The  porter  did 
"make  it  hot "  for  the  passengers,  but  Mrs. 
Root,  when  she  "caught  on,"  made  it  "still 
hotter ' '  for  the  porters.  Of  course,  they  ex- 
plained that  somebody  was  cold,  and  they 
had  to  obey  orders;  but  Mrs.  Root  consulted 
the  other  women  in  the  car,  then  she  voiced 
a  protest  from  all  the  ladies,  and  the  steam 
was  shut  off  once  more.  Does  some  one  ask 
right  here  how  the  poor  porter  can  suit  every- 
body ?  Well,  I  would  have  a  thermometer 
on  board,  and  this  should  indicate  the  tem- 
perature within  certain  limits.  When  the 
majority,  however,  want  it  beyond  these 
limits,  let  them  have  it.  On  this  road  the 
porter  often  inquired  of  the  passengers  if 
the  temperature  was  to  their  liking.  Just 
one  more  illustration: 

When  near  Sarasota  we  changed  cars.  This 
last  car  had  no  ventilator  open  at  all;  and  as 
there  was  a  warm  driving  rain  the  windows 
were  all  closed.  A  earful  of  people  rode  all 
of  half  an  hour  "corked  up  tight"  in  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer  and  summer  flowers. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  how  to  reach  the 
ventilators,  and  I  suggested  we  were  so  near 
our  destination  we  could  stand  it  with  the 
rest.  Finally  the  conductor  came  into  our 
car,  and  Mrs.  Root  was  made  happy  by  see- 
ing all  the  ventilators  open.  I  can't  recall 
just  how  she  expressed  it,  but  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  balmy  air  that  poured  through 
those  ventilators  was  like  a  ' '  breath  from 
heaven. ' '  A  youngster  had  been  ' '  howling* ' 
ever  since  we  got  on  the  car,  but  stopped 
almost  instantly.  His  parents  had  been  dol- 
ing him  repeatedly  with  some  sort  of  medi- 
cine, but  it  did  no  good,  and  Mrs.  Root  de- 
clares it  was  the  bad  air  and  nothing  else 
that  made  him  sick,  and  they,  in  their  want 
of  knowledge,  gave  him  drugs  (perhaps  in- 
jurious) instead  of  letting  him  have  "  God's 
pure  air." 

OUR  "ROBINSIN  CRUSOE"  ISLAND. 

"  How  much  to  take  us  to  Osprey  in  the 
morning?"  I  asked  of  a  livery-man  as  we 
got  off  at  Sarasota. 

"Four  dollars." 

"But  you  carry  a  daily  mail.    Can't  you 
take  a  heavier  rig,  and  make  it  a  little  less?" 
"I  could  make  it  a  dollar  less;  but  the  mail 
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must  start  at  half-past  six,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  to  go  that  early?" 

He  didn't  know  us  as  you  do,  dear  reader, 
did  he  ? 

We  had  a  beautiful  ride  past  and  through 
orange- groves  and  other  tropical  vegetation; 
and  when  we  reached  Osprey  (twelve  miles) 
we  found  one  of  Mr.  Shumard's  sons  waiting 
to  take  us  over  to  "our  island."  When 
friend  S.  told  us  (see  p.  1352,  Dec.  15)  that 
it  was  only  ten  minutes'  sail  over  to  the  post- 
office,  I  thought  it  was  probably  only  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances  he 
could  do  it;  but  "Jesse"  made  it  in  just 
seven  minutes.  I  have  always  longed  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  sail- boats, 
especially  little  crafts  to  carry,  say,  half  a 
dozen  people,  and  here  was  my  chance. 

Orville  and  Jesse  Shumard  are  two  young 
men,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
Their  occupation  is  principally  fishing,  and 
each  one  has  a  sail-boat  of  his  own,  and  it  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  see  how  those  boys 
handle  their  respective  boats,  especially 
when  there  is  a  pretty  high  wind.  They 
have  made  the  trip  to  the  postoffice  in  only 
five  minutes;  but  it  takes  an  expert  to  do 
this  and  not  upset  or  take  in  water. 

On  the  way  over,  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were 
astonished  to  see  fine  large  fish  jumping  out 
of  the  water  all  around  us,  and,  later  on, 
I  saw  a  school  of  fishes  just  coming  into  the 
bay  from  the  Gulf  (of  Mexico)  that  made 
such  a  ' '  demonstration ' '  one  or  two  large 
fishes  (say  2  lbs.  and  over)  were  up  in  the 
air  all  the  time.  Sometimes  there  were  half 
a  dozen  or  more  several  feet  in  the  air.  Now, 
if  I  were  not  sure  you  all  know  I  tell  the 
truth,  even  if  I  am  telling  "fish  stories,"  I 
might  hesitate  to  tell  what  comes  next.  The 
Shumards  are  not  only  an  interesting  but  a 
remarkable  family.  Besides  the  boys  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  bright  girls,  nine  and 
eleven  years  old,  named  Clara  and  Flossie. 
With  the  older  one,  Florence  (seventeen), 
they  three  go  to  school  in  a  boat  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  home.  Well,  the  two  little  girls, 
one  morning  before  school,  caught  fish 
enough  to  sell  for  $2.40;  and  Clara  (only  9, 
mind  you)  caught  with  a  cast- net,  at  one 
haul,  one  hundred  and  six  fish,  all  big  enough 
to  eat.*  Of  course,  she  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  right  on  the  spot  near  a  school  of  fish. 
This  was  on  the  Gulf,  and  the  fish  were  so 
thick  when  a  wave  threw  them  up  on  the 
beach  they  could  hardly  all  get  back  into  deep 
water.  These  jumping  fish  sometimes  jump 
into  the  boat.  They  haven't  jumped  into 
our  boat  (not  yet) ;  but  one  day  Thomas 
McAulay(the  son-in-law)  was  walking  along 
the  beach  on  the  Gulf  when  a  fish  of  about  2 
lbs.  was  thrown  up  by  a  wave;  and  before  it 
could  get  back  he  kicked  it  up  on  dry  land, 
and  brought  it  in  just  in  time  for  dinner. 

By  the  way,  our  dinner  on  that  first  day 
included  a  soup  made  from  little  shellfish 
about  the  size  of  beans.  I  have  written  these 
up  before,  as  some  of  you  may  remember. 
Well,  I  still  consider  them  the  richest,  most 

*  It  took  both  girls  to  pull  in  the  net,  for  there  were 
toward  100  lbs  of  fish. 


nourishing,  and  most  appetizing  food,  espe- 
cially in  the  line  of  soups,  of  any  thing  the 
kind  Father  has  provided  for  his  children. 
Every  wave  that  comes  up  from  old  ocean 
brings  up  in  the  sand  thousands  if  not  mil- 
lions of  the3e  tiny  oysters  (or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  clams) ;  and  if  you  scoop  them  up 
with  the  sand  in  a  sieve  the  sea  water  will 
wash  the  sand  out  and  leave  little  closed 
shells  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  enticing  colors,  rivaling 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  rinse  off  the  salt  water,  and  cook 
them  just  as  you  would  cook  so  many  beans, 
only  they  cook  about  as  quickly  as  oysters, 
and  taste  much  like  them.  The  shells  are 
strained  from  the  soup  with  a  colander.  The 
people  here  call  them  donaks.  There  are 
enough  here  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  feed 
untold  thousands  if  not  millions  of  people. 

Before  I  get  through  with  fishes  as  food 
for  mankind  I  want  to  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  steps  that  often  occur  between 
the  producer  and  consumer.  On  the  Pullman 
dining-car  I  had  a  very  fine  blue- fish  for  din- 
ner—price 50  cts.  I  did  not  order  any  thing 
else,  not  even  tea  or  coffee;  but  the  fish  alone 
made  a  very  good  dinner.  It  weighed,  when 
caught,  perhaps  2  lbs.  Well,  the  Shumard 
boys  get  for  just  such  fish  at  wholesale,  just 
as  they  come  out  of  the  salt  water,  two  cents 
per  pound,  by  the  100  lbs.  or  ton.  They  are 
purchased  by  a  boat  that  comes  along  daily, 
carrying  ice,  and  they  turn  them  over  to  the 
fish-dealers,  who  in  turn  supply  the  retailers, 
and  so  on  to  the  consumer.  I  suppose  the 
profits  are  all  right,  or  about  right;  for  if 
you  want  a  nice  fish  served  up  to  you  in 
good  style,  without  even  stopping  your  train 
for  dinner,  and  then  have  all  the  fixings 
quickly  swept  out  of  your  way  and  put  away, 
you  must  pay  somebody  for  doing  it.  If  you 
prefer  making  a  short  cut,  and  dropping  all 
these  "middle  men"  with  their  profits,  just 
come  out  on  our  island  and  play  1 1  Robinson 
Crusoe"  just  as  Mrs.  Root  and  I  are  plan- 
ning to  do.  Before  you  can  do  this,  however, 
you  will  have  to  invest  something  like  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  cottage,  and  things  to  take 
up  even  "  light  housekeeping." 


VERTIGO,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  my  malari  1 
attacks  usually  occur  in  July  and  August— 
the  same  season  of  the  year  that  I  had  the 
severe  attack  something  over  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Well,  at  the  time  of  Huber's  wedding, 
last  September.  Mrs.  Root  and  I  came  back 
to  Ohio  for  three  weeks.    Toward  the  end 
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of  that  time  I  began  to  complain,  and  said  I 
should  have  to  go  back  to  the  cabin  in  the 
woods  or  else  I  should  have  trouble.  One 
morning  I  woke  up  feeling  a  little  strange, 
but  about  as  well  and  strong  as  usual. 
When  I  attempted  to  stand  up  on  the  floor, 
however,  a  strange  darkness  and  dizzy  feel- 
ing came  over  me.  I  walked  a  little  way 
from  the  bed,  sank  down  on  the  floor,  and 
called  for  Mrs.  Root,  saying,  "Sue!  come 
here  quick.  Call  the  children,  and  have  the 
doctor  sent  for  as  soon  as  possible.  I  guess 
my  lif ework  is  about  over. ' ' 

' '  No,  your  lif  ework  is  not  over.  Why  do 
you  talk  so?  This  is  nothing  unusual.  It 
will  pass  off  in  a  few  minutes.  Do  not  be 
worried.  We  will  get  you  out  all  right  with- 
out any  doctor. ' ' 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  won't  get  out  all  right. 
You  had  better  get  a  doctor  here  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  heart  disease  or  apoplexy, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Oh  dear  me!  our 
Michigan  trip  is  all  up  now.  I  shall  never 
see  the  cabin  in  the  woods  again." 

But  Mrs.  Root  strongly  insisted  that  I  was 
borrowing  trouble  needlessly.  She  declared 
I  would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  that  we  would  make  our  Michigan  trip 
all  right,  etc. 

Oh  how  many  times  Mrs.  Root's  good  com- 
mon sense  has  quieted  my  nerves  and  pulled 
me  up  in  a  similar  way!  I  found  out  pretty 
soon  that  I  was  all  right  if  I  kept  my  head 
bent  over  pretty  well  toward  the  ground; 
but  just  as  soon  as  I  raised  it  up  the  dizzi- 
ness returned.  I  tried  a  drink  of  hot  water, 
but  when  I  straightened  up  it  was  just  the 
same.  Then  I  tried  a  cup  of  strong  tea. 
That  did  not  do  a  bit  of  good.  The  next 
dose  was  some  beef  tea  made  of  Liebig's 
extract  of  beef,  and  at  the  very  first  spoon- 
ful relief  came.  Then  I  drank  half  a  cupful 
of  the  beef  tea,  straightened  up,  put  on  my 
clothing,  and  was  all  right.  As  I  had  never 
had  any  experience  of  that  kind,  I  was  a 
good  deal  frightened;  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
I  went  for  Dr.  Kellogg's  biff  doctor  book. 
Mrs.  Root  said  she  thought  I  would  find  it 
described  under  the  head  of  vertigo.  Sure 
enough,  that  hit  it  exactly.  The  book  said 
that  a  little  nourishirg  food  would  give  im- 
mediate relief.  It  also  stated  that  three 
out  of  four  cases,  or  something  like  that, 
were  caused  by  malarial  troubles.  I  ate  a 
pretty  good  square  meal,  and  went  about 
my  work  as  usual.  I  felt  only  some  slight 
symptoms  during  the  day,  and  a  little  the 
next  morning,  but  none  since.  In  a  couple 
of  days  we  were  off  for  Michigan,  and  I  en- 
joyed better  health  for  three  or  four  weeks 
than  perhaps  I  ever  had  before;  but  I  was 
out  of  doors  nearly  all  the  time. 

Now,  friends,  I  agree  with  you  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  be  talking  over  our  aches  and  pains, 
and  telling  people  about  them  (especially 
when  they  do  not  wish  to  listen) ;  and  I  have 
given  the  above  only  because  I  think  it  may 
help  somebody  else.  I  have  seen  people 
drop  down  suddenly  from  heart  disease,  apo- 
plexy, etc.,  and  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  I  was  going  the  same  way,  where- 
as there  was  nothing  the  matter,  except  a 


little  indigestion,  probably  caused  by  mala- 
ria and  an  empty  stomach,  as  would  be  quite 
natural  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  a  glass  of 
milk  might  have  answered  the  same  as  the 
beef  tea;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  would 
not.  When  I  was  so  seasick  on  my  way  to 
Bermuda  I  was  pretty  comfortable,  as  you 
may  remember,  while  lying  on  my  back 
with  my  head  down  low;  but  just  as  soon  as 
I  attempted  to  rise  up,  or  even  to  put  a  pil- 
low under  my  head,  the  nausea  returned. 
Well,  the  first  thing  my  stomach  would  re- 
ceive after  that  terrible  ordeal  was  a  cup  of 
beef -tea,  and  the  steward  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  very  best  remedy  with  a  great 
majority  of  their  passengers.  It  is  not  at 
all  expensive  when  you  consider  what  a  very 
small  quantity  makes  a  good  cup  of  beef 
tea— not  much  more  expensive,  in  fact,  than 
tea  or  coffee;  and  hereafter  we  shall  keep  a 
little,  just  for  sickness,  in  our  household  or 
take  it  along  when  traveling.  I  think  we 
may  say,  as  with  lemons,  it  is  one  of  God's 
remedies.  Of  course,  one  can  make  beef 
broth  of  a  little  meat;  but  it  takes  more 
time,  and  it  is  often  quite  important  that 
the  remedy  be  something  we  can  get  hold  of 
in  an  instant. 


MORE  ABOUT  NITRO-CULTURE. 

When  this  matter  first  came  up  you  re- 
member I  said  in  Gleanings  that  I  was 
sure  it  was  a  humbug,  or  at  least  partly  so, 
especially  so  when  they  claimed  it  required 
a  different  kind  of  bacterium  for  each  kind 
of  clover  and  each  kind  of  beans,  and  all 
that;  but  as  it  was  so  strongly  indorsed  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
I  was  forced  to  give  in,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  now  transpires  that  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials  owned  stock,  or  at  least 
his  wife  did,  in  the  company  that  was  offer- 
ing bacteria  at  $2.00  per  package,  sufficient 
to  inoculate  an  acre;  and  instead  of  giving 
the  public  the  reports  of  all  trials  made  all 
over  the  United  States  —  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different —  this  public  official  sent  out  only 
the  most  favorable  ones.  In  the  circulars 
that  were  sent  out  from  the  National  Nitro- 
culture  Co.  they  had  testimonials  from  prom- 
inent people.  Among  them  was  Edward  F. 
Dibble,  a  well-known  New  York  seed-grow- 
er. In  fact,  they  claimed  him  as  being  the 
heaviest  purchaser  of  their  commodity;  but 
Mr.  Dibble  says,  in  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer ,  as  follows: 

In  each  case  nitro-culture  has  not  given  us  or  any  of 
our  growers  one  single  bean  more  than  we  would  have 
obtained  if  there  had  been  no  nitro-culture  used;  and 
on  several  fields  and  tests  where  we  planted  seed  treated 
with  nitro-culture  and  untreated  seed,  the  untreated 
seed  has  given  better  results.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the 
history  of  our  experience  up  to  date,  and  the  farmers  of 
America  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it  should 
be  worth  a  good  deal  considering  the  nitro-culture  com- 
pany say  that  we  were  their  largest  customers,  and 
therefore  gave  it  a  more  comprehensive  test. 

Things  have  certainly  come  to  a  very  bad 
pass  when  there  is  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  worst  part 
of  it  is,  the  official  who  owns  up  to  the  fact 
as  stated  above  is  still  retained  in  the  De- 
partment. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 


AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood 
er,  one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.  The 

METAL  MOTHER  1KS&- 

is  a  long-  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.    With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks 
—brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to  do  this.  A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  <£ 
complete  for  $7.50.      Free  catalog— tells  how  * 
it  works.  Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  $5  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  BHATCHER  CO.,  BOX  223,  SALEM,  NEW  YORK 


7 


Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 

On  This  Genuine  1906 
Chatham  Incubator 


It's  this  way : 

We  make  more  In- 
cubators than  any 
other  concern  any- 
where. 

Our  two  factories- 
equipped  with  the 
best  labor-saving, 
wood  -  working  ma- 
chinery to  be  had, fin- 
ish six  to  seven  hun- 
dred incubatorea  day. 

We  buy  lumber  in 
immense  quantities. 

All  this  means  high 
grade  Incubators  at 
low  cost. 


And  we  are  now  after  the  trade  with  a  machine 
of  upstairs  quality  at  a  downstairs  price. 
We  want  to  tell  you  about  it — and  surprise  you 
We  want  you  to  get  our  catalog,  pick  out  your 
Incubator  and  let  us  astonish  you  with  the  price. 
We  will  also  tell  you  oar  liberal  selling  plan. 
And  of  the  84  days  FREE  trial. 
You  can  hatch  four  times  to  prove  the  machine 
is  all  we  say.   If  it  isn't,  send  it  back  at  our  cost. 

A  five  year  ironclad  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Incubator  we  sell. 
We  couldn't  do  this  with  a  cheap  Incubator. 
Only  Chatham  Incubators  will  stand  it. 
And  they  will  outlast  the  guarantee. 
For  they  have  steel  and  brass  regulators— the 
best  and  costliest— good  for  a  hundred  years. 
No  cheap,  leaky  wafer  regulators  for  us. 
We  ship  direct  to  you  from  nearest  warehouse — 
we  have  20  in  leading  cities. 
Ask  for  FREE  catalog  today.   It  will  please  you. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 
216  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SOLD 

ON  AN  V 

ABSOLUTE 
MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


THE  1936  RELIABLE 


In  all  the  wide  field  of  incubator  making-,  3Tou'll  find  no  better 
hatcher  than  this  year's  Reliable  Incubator.  Scientifically- 
made,  simple  in  operation,  perfectly  even  temperature,  no 
draughts,  no  hot  spots;  uses  one-third  less  oil,  has  double 
heating  system  and  automatic  regulation,  and  is  sold  on  an 
absolute  money-back  guarantee.  No  other  incubator  of- 
fered on  such  liberal  terms.  W.  H.  McClanahan,  Columbus. 
Miss.,  says,  "The  machine  bought  from  you  gave  perfect 
satisfaction."— Free  catalog  explains  all.  Eggs  for  hashing  shipped  anywhere. 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B=49   Quincv,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPROVED    INCUBATORS   FOR  1906. 

Money-saving  improvements  embodied  only  in 
the  new  and  patented,  19u6-pattern  Genuine  Stand- 
ard Cyphers  Incubators  are,  a  regulator  that 
gives  absolutely  perfect  control  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  an  improved  system  of  ventilation  that 
conserves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  egg,  gives 
a  larger  supply  of  fresh  air  and  oxygen  and 
insures  more  vigorous  chicks,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  amount  of  oil  required;  while  a 
dozen  little  conveniences  aid  in  reducing  the  op- 
erator's work  and  bother.  Everyone  who  raises 
poultry  and  everyone  who  would  like  to  raise 
poultry  but  who  has  thought  it  "too  much  both- 
er," should  investigate  this  improved  incubator. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  The  big  Cyphers 
Company's  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  (228 
pages  8x11),  cataloging  incubators,  brooders  and 
70  other  good  poultry  supplies  which  they  make, 
will  be  sent  you  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  names  and  addresses  of  two  neighbors 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address  nearest 
office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company — Buffalo,  Boston 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco 


You  can't  tell  a  good  incubator  or  a  good 
brooder  by  looking  at  them.    The  only  true 
test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raising  of 
Chicks.     The  machines  that  Prove 
Best  by  that  test  are  the 

IDEAL 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Made  by  the  man  who 
knows  and  backed  by  the  ^ 
J.  W.  Miller  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  your  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal — if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  try  the  Ideal.  Send  for  the  book 
"Poultry for  Profit"— Free.  128  pages,  illustrates 
and  describes  everything  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Address  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Box  4S      Freeport,  Illinois. 
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Take  Your 
Own 
Time. 


did  Trusty 

Incubator 

40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial. 


We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty"  Book. 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  ari(  incuba- 
tor, because  it  has  more  every-day  "chicken 
sense"  in  it  than  any 
catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic- 
tures. It  tells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  does  such  good 
work — why  it  hatches  so 
many  and  so  good  chicks 
— why  it  is  so  easy  to  op- 
erate— why  it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40, 
60  or  90  days  trial,  freight 
prepaid.   Write  to  us. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  perfecting  them — by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu- 
bator Don't  buy  without  reading  it,  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  114,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses :  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


GECrM  INCUBATORS 
SC. Ill  AND  BROODERS 
Time  tested  and  proven  success;  thousands  in 
use;  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  You 
get  the  maker's  guarantee  and  save  the  middle- 
man's   profits        The    Removable    Chick  Tray< 
and  Nursery — a  feature  no  otker  has — explained  in 
catalog.    It's/ree.    Write  for  i  t  today. 

Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Box  53,  Trotwood,  0 


<Hup  i 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
meaass  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  (.  Send  for 
fre,e  book.  BJ»  WTA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  23 ,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


■  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
a«tioa.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut- 
ters.  hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen; Farm  Feed  Mills,  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BKoS.,  Sole  Mfrs.( 
Deist.       Faston.  Pa. 


Investigate 

the 

Poultry 
Business 


Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit- 
able combinations  of  Hgg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  farms. 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry- 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years,  ft 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00  on 
a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what  profits 
can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money  with 
poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  on  the  money-making  farms.  It  is  my 
business  to  teach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 
profitably.  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I  will  furnish,  without  charge,  esti- 
mates and  plans  for  a  complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend- 
ing a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3927  Henry  Street,         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS 


A  wonderful  hatching  machine.  We  want  you  to 
try  it  and  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  do  so.  We 
will    send  one  freight   paid,   and  give  you 

60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

—time  enough  to  take  off  two  good  hatches.  If  it 
doesn't  suit  you,  if  it  doesn't  hatch  rij?ht.  send  it 
back.  Could  we  make  such  an  offer  if  we  did  not 
know  what  the  "SUCCESS  INCUBATOR"  will 
do  for  you?  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  94,  Racine,  Wis. 


$9.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
Rent  pays  for  it.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
40  DaVS  Trial  at  same  prices.  Buy 
■gw  way  j  plans  and  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:   50  egg 
$5.00;  100  egg  $9;  200  egg  812.75  Brood- 
ers, $3.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  64,     Springfield,  O, 


MORE  EGGS-LESS  FEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Green  Bone  and  Puff  op 
Vegetable       U 111161 

will  double  your  egg  yield  and  out  your  feed 
bill  in  half.  Guaranteed  to  cut  easier  and  faster 
than  any  other.  Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 
Humphrey,  Mine  St.  Factor y,  Jollet,  111. 


^  DANDY  cuttIr 


will  double  your  egg  yield.  Thous- 
ands of  poultry  raisers 
say  so.  It  costs  less,  turns  easier, 
cuts  faster  andlasts longer  than  I 
any  other.  Price $5.00  up.  Sold  on  15  Days' j 
Free  Trial.  Send  for  book  and  special  proposition. 

STRATTON  MF'G.  CO., 
Ttox    54,                              Erie.  Pa.  _ 
■■■■   hi  —    
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REEIN  BONE  NAHES  EGGS 


Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.   You  get  twice  the 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

TDf  AMrVC  LATEST  MODEL  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  meat 

t,VMr*%.Lyi        ijP  onvr  r'fTTT'P'I*  and  gristle  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 


1  0  Days  Free  Trial. 


BONE  CUTTER 

No  money  in  advance. 


feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cac'lg  free. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  37,    Milford,  Mass. 


Greider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize- Winning  Poultryf or 

1906.  This  book  is  printed 
in  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  is  larger  than 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Chromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— how  to  build 
houses  ;cure  for  diseases ;  Best  Lice  Destroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay;  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  information  indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.  GREIDEK,     KHEEMS,  PA. 


Don't  Fool 

with  your  face.  You  can- 
not afford  to  take  chances. 
Always  insist  on 

WILLI  AMIS'  iH5TP 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


ISPRAY  PUMPS 

jh« tap  m  ?«H5?#ft* 

That  Pumps" 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc 

MY  TOOLS 

efallkMs.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayen  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

If  i  i  with  steel  roller  bearings 

I  V-m.  I  i  t  easy  to  push  and  tojoU, 
cannot  be  throws  en  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
"Stayon."  Write  for  d> 
scriptive  circular 
prices.  Exclusive  a_ 
given  to  right  party  who 

Ashland, 


f*&*  Let  Us  Send  You 


Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
"  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money  —the 


about  good  wheels  ai 
you  a  lot  of  work  am 

ELECTRIC 


STEEL 

and  the- 


WHEELS 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.    e  atalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95     Quincy,  Ills. 


TELEPHONE  FACTS 

We  publish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  36-F. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Wfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  iO. 
Box  448    Winchester,  Ind, 


wmm 


rlrPAYS  THE 
\l~l~-FRE  !G  M  7"  4 


HEAVIEST  FENCE,  MADEj 

AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs 
more  than  most  fences.   16  to  85e  per  rod 
lelivered.    We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show* 
lng  110 styles.  The  Brown  Fence) 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  Is 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.    Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  hare  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box    21  MUNCIE,  INDIAN* 
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^Reproduced  Photograph  oH1 
&i  -^-^Z  ^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^X^^^  Vermont  Dairy  Barn  and  Silo  £ 
^^=S2^T ' '  ~=-  covered  with  Paroid  Roofing, 

A  PAROID  ROOF 

The  roof  that  lasts  and  anybody  can  lay.  -  Thousands  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  as  well  as  railroad  companies  and  the  U.  S. 
Government  are  using  Paroid  for  roofing  and  siding  in  preference  to  all  others,' 
because  they  have  proved  that  Paroid  is 
The  Most  Economical  ) 

™e  Most  Durable      [  Of  All  Ready  Roofings. 

The  Most  Satisfactory  ) 

This  Is  Why:  It  is  made  of  extra  strong  felt,  with  an  extra  good  saturation  which  makes  it 
proof  against  sparks,  ainders,  water,  heat,  cold,  acids  and  gases  Light  slate 
color;  contains  no  tar ;  does  not  run  nor  crack  and  does  not  taint  rain  water. 
Don  t  be  put  off  with  a  cheap  imitation.   Get  the  economical  Paroid— the  roof  that  lasts. 

Send  for  Free  Samoie  an$  na™e  of  nearest  dealer.  Investigate  for  your- 
i  V  "S**^  self.  For  a  2  cent  stamp  we'll  send  new  book  of 

complete  plans  for  poultry  and  farm  buildings. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

(Originators  of  the  free  Roofing  Kit— fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll) 

East  Walpole,  Mass.,  Established  18 17.  Chicago?  Illinois. 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days*  Trial 


FREE 


1      It's  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  is  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward Truck,without  any  Tongrue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  is  already  hav- 
ing: a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days'  Ap- 
proval Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 
you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
prefer.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  26,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  Tongueless  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a  long  felt  want  supplied— a  Tongue- 
less Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Wo  have  often  wondered  why  a  tongueless 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  but  Toneueless 
Discs. — Yours  respectfully.  L.  F.  WEAVER. 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles 

—No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 

— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days'  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery are  already  com-  WW   #14-  Sizes 
ing  from  every  State       MM    S  for 
in  the  Union.  Ml    j|  All  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

4627  Hastnitfs  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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No.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator 

The  Best  Farm  Help. 

All  farm  help  is  scarce;  Good  farm  help  is  scarcer.  The 
user  of  Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  owns  the 
best  help  in  the  world  and  has  less  help  to  hire. 

IRON  AGE  Implements 

Earn  a  profit  on  every  day's  work  in  any  field  or 
garden.  The  No.  6  Combined  Tool  shown  will  at  a 
single  operation  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover 

seed  in  hills  or  drills  with  any  desirable  spacing  between  seed.  A  slight 
adjustment  fits  the  same  tool  to  roll,  rake,  hoe,  plow  or  cultivate.  The 

No.  60  Riding  Cultivator  is  another  famous  labor  saver. 
Our  NEW  IRON  AGE  BOOK  illustrates  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors 
and  afulllineof  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of  Plant- 
ers, Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Sent  FR  EE. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  120  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


MSplitMoft 

"  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY  TO  OTCOER  * 


2-year  guarantee.  Sold 
days  free  trial.    100  points 
superiority.    Tell  us  what 
vehicle  you  want.  Send 
1 1906  catalogue  free. 
The  Ohio  Carriage 

Mfg.  Co. 
H.C.  Phelps,  Pres 
Station  293 
Cincinna.  ,Ohio 


PFIjAC  Strongest 
P  C  W  II  E  Made — *» 

See  how  closely  it  is  woven.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  at  factory 
prices,  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY 
Box  101     Winchester,  Indiana 


Wood-working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving 
boring,  scroll-sawing,  ed 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner   Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'fg  Co., 
44  Water  St..  Seneea  Fs..N, 


Poot 
and  Hand 
Power 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  sample 
copies  of  the  Best  Fruit  Paper  and  full 
particulars  about  the  "Bro.  Jonathan 
Fruit  Books,"  which  may  be  secured  free. 
FRUIT=GROWER  COMPANY 
216  South  7th  Street,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO» 


Fruit  Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Southern  Fx* ta.it  Grower  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.  Address 
W.F.  &  J  NO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
R0CKF0RD,  ILLINOIS. 


makes  from  25  to  35  blocks. 


were  made  on  one  of  our 
$50  concrete  building-block 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  $50  upwards.  Every 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction-  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
these  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 


Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


1       C?  1^ 
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WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  99 
engines  how  to  operate  them  intelligently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  64  Lion 99  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines  are  simplicity  simplified; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engine  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for  

purposes,  and  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particulars  about  your  approval  offer  as  ad- 
vertised in  "  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."         Yours  very  truly, 

Name  Town  

State  Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
"installment  plan "  of  purchase.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE,  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENT. 
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MAGAZ 


COi¥3 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
quoting  prices  on  your  own  combinations.  We  will  meet  or  beat  the  price  of  any 
agency  or  publisher.  FREE:  Send  us  any  three  dubs  at  advertised  prices  and 
we  will  give  you  any  magazine  of  CSass  A  free.   Catalog  Free.  Ag:nts  wanted. 


CLASS  I 

Agricultural  Epitomist  (three  years)   50 

American  Farmer   50 

Beauty  and  Health   50 

Boys  and  Girls   50 

Book-keepers' Bulletin  .   50 

Cooking  Club   50 

Church  Woman's  Magazine   1  00 

Farm  News   50 

Faimers' Institute  Bulletin   to 

Farm  and  Fireside   50 

Farm  and  Home   50 

(-arm  Magazine   50 

Fruit  Grower  (until  Jan.  1)   50 

Green's  Fruit  Grower   50 

Housekeeper   60 

Home  Magazine   35 

Ladies'  World   50 

McCall's  and  pattern   50 

f-oultry  Success   50 

Western  Review   50 

World's  Events   1  00 

Woman's  Work   1  00 

The  Woman's  Journal   50 

CLASS  A 

American  Boy   1  00 

American  Tnresherman  (after  Jan.  1)   1  00 

American  1  lventor   100 

American  Education   1  00 

American  Nut  Journal   100 

American  Industries   1  00 

American  Dressmaker   1  00 

At  Home  (Kentuckian)    1  00 

Cosmopolitan    1  00 

Commoner   1  00 

Church  Economist   100 

Dixieland    1  00 

Farm  Journal  (rive  years)   75 

Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside   1  00 

Four  Track  News   100 

Fruit  Grower  (after  Jan.  1)   1  00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Cuiture   1  00 

Good  Housekeeping   1  00 

Harper's  Bazar   1  00 

Kindergarten  Review  '  i  00 

Magazine  of  Mysteries  .!!!!!.!"  1  00 

Madame   1  00 

Merchants'  Guide  (new)   2  00 

National  Daily  Review  (the  woman's  daily) ...  1  00 

Naturopath  and  Herald  of  Health   1  00 

New  York  Tribune-Farmer   100 

New  Thought   1  00 

Ohio  Teacher   75 

Pearson's   1  00 

Pictorial  Review  with  pattern   1  00 

Pilgrim   1  00 

Physical  Culture   1  00 

Railway  Critic   1  00 

Silver  Cross   1  00 


Success   1  CO 

Talent   l  00 

Town  and  Country  Journal   l  00 

*  Woman's  Home  Companion   1  00 

World  To-day   100 


Youth 

*  Add  ten  cent 


1  00 


to  club  for  this  magazine. 

CLASS  B 

Appleton's  Booklovers  

Current  Literature  


  3  00 

  3  00 

Outing   3  00 

Burr  Mcintosh   3  00 

Independent   2  00 

Journal  of  Education   2  50 

Lippincott's    2  50 

Reader  Magazine   3  00 

Review  of  Reviews   3  00 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE- 

With  any  one  of  Class  1   1  25 

"       two         |]  1  

three      "  1  

one         "  A  

"       two        "  A  

one  of  Class  1  and  one  of  Cla-s  A 
"       two  of  Class  1  and  one  of  CI  a.-  A 

one  of  Class  1  and  two  of  C  1  <ss  A 

one  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B 


1  50 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 

2  25 

3  00 


two  of  Class  B   4  00 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  $1  00  )  C\\\v  Dripo  0 

Motor  Way   2  00  >  UUI  r'lliGj 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  $1  00  I  fiiir  Dr'wa  00 

The  Musician   1  50  i  UUI  HUG,  $i 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture— 

With  American  Inventor   1  50 

"    Madame   1  50 

Tom  Watson's   1  75 

"    American  Magazine   1  75 

"    National  Daily  Review   1  50 

"    McCall's  and  pattern   125 

"t    Lippincott's    2  50 

"    Burr  Mcintosh  and  one  of  Class  A. .  3  00 

Booklovers  and  two  of  Class  1   3  00 

"    Talent   1  50 

"    Keith's  on  Home  Building   2  00 

\'(    Searchlight   2  00 

"    Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmopolitan  2  50 
American   Magazine    (Leslie's)  14 
months,  commencing  with  Novem- 
ber; Suburban  Life,  and  Pearson. .  2  50 
(Harper's  Bazar  or  World  To-day 
in  place  of  Pearson.) 
Review  of  Reviews  and  Woman's 

Home  Companion   2  50 

Review  of  Reviews,  Cosmopolitan, 

and  Scribner's   5  50 


Our  References:  F.  and  M.  Bank,  Bath,  New  York.  Address 

COMPENDIUM  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 

138  HOWELL  STREET,  BATH,  NEW  YORK 
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PLANT 

BASSWOOD  TREES 

FOR  HONEY. 


Rfl  V  R  O  O  rvi  ci  n  ■  You  should  plant  basswood  trees  along  your 
Iwl  I  ■    it*\^v?    Ill  C*  B  I  ■  jjne  fenceS)  an(j  give  your  bees  the  chance  to 

fill  your  hives  easily  with  the  choicest  honey.  It  is  conceded  by  the  highest  author- 
ities that  no  other  tree  or  plant  bears  as  much  honey  as  basswood  blossoms.  By 
planting  these  trees  along  your  fences  you  will  utilize  the  ground  heretofore  going 
to  waste,  make  fine  shade  for  your  pastures,  and  receive  the  cost  of  the  trees 
many  times  in  the  choice  honey  collected  by  your  bees  from  them. 


Our  special  offer  to  readers  of  this  paper  is  to  send  at  proper  time  in  spring  of  1906,  with  express 
charges  prepaid  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States, 


100 


Choice  6  to  12  in.  high,      $  3.00 

Basswood  I  to  2  feet  high,  5.00 
Trees  2  to  4  feet  high,  IO.OO 


Where  cash  comes  with  order  we  add  10  extra  trees  free.  If  preferred  the  money  can  be  paid  to 
express  agent  in  the  spring  after  the  trees  arrive  at  express  office  in  GOOD  CONDITION.  No  matter 
how  far  you  live  from  us  we  guarantee 

SAFE  DELIVERY 


These  basswood  trees  will  go  fast  at  our  special  prepaid  price,  and  our  advice  is  that  you  order  at 
once,  as  offer  may  have  to  be  withdrawn  later  on. 

ORDER  them  direct  from  this  advertisement.  If  you  have  no  ground  to  plant  on  get  your  neigh- 
bors to  let  you  plant  them  along  their  fences. 

We  have  been  in  the  nursery  business  for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  and  are  reliable.  Our  catalog, 
with  42  colored  plates,  and  plain  descriptions  of  our  HARDY  "  BLIZZARD  BELT  "  fruits,  ornamen- 
tals, evergreens,  etc.,  is  free  for  the  asking.   Write  to-day. 


The  Gardner  Nursery  Company, 

Box  748,  Osage,  Iowa. 
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RIIRPK'Q  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

WB&l  \9    "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers. including  Luther  Burbank's  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY! — the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.   Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  MILLION  DOLLAR  CONTEST 

TO  INCREASE  GRAIN  GROWERS'  PROFITS!* 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE,  PACES  2  AND  3. 

Special  Premiums  also  for  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  customers  this  year.  FB£F§^ 
Genuine  gifts  to  our  patrons  to  introduce  varieties  of  rare  merit  obtainable 
only  of  us.    Ladies,  especially,  read  page  4  of  our  big  free  catalogue.    S '  am 
No  matter  whether  you  are  a  small  or  large  user  of  seeds,  or  whether  you  buy  F.ield 
Seeds,  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  get  Northrup,  King  &  Co.'s  Free  Catalogue  and  read  all  about 
these  wonderful  offers.   Write  for  this  1906  Seed  Encyclopaedia  before  yozi  make  any  plans  for 
buying  your  1906  supply  of  seeds  for  the  farm,  garde?i  or  lawn. 

Nor>thru&,  iCing  &  Co's  interesting  Seed  Catalogue  is  FREEI 

"  The  Million  Dollar  Contest  to  hicr ease  Grain  Growers'  Profits''''  is  the  most  colossal  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  ever  conceived.  It  puts  a  fortune  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  seed 
users.   Iti  s  too  great  to  attempt  to  describe  here.   Read  about  it  in  our  free  book. 

Itwillbe  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  this  Catalogue  first-/ 

It  is  not  only  an  illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  Seeds,  but  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  Liberal 
Inducements  and  Big  Premium  Offers. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Seed  business  was  a  Catalogue  published  containing,  in  one 
volume,  so  much  of  interest  and  value  to  all  classes  of  seed  buyers. 

For  twenty-two  years  Northrup,  King  &  Co.  have  been  developing  new  and  improved 
varieties,  and  the  1906  Catalogue  offers  a  wide  range  of  exclusive  specialties. 

Our  "Sterling  Brand"  on  a  package  of  seed  means  an  absolute  guarantee  that  they  must 
prove  of  satisfactory  purity  and  germination  TO  YOU,  or  they  may  be  returned  at  otir  ex- 
pense, and  money  will  be  refunded  without  "IF  OR  ANDS." 

Every  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  we  sell  warranted  for  quality  and  germination. 
"PEEP-'O-DAY",  the  Sensational  Early  New  Sweet  Corn,  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  sort,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Sweet  Corn  is  meeting  with  a  phenomenal 
sale.    "PEEP-'O-DAY"  is  wonderfully  productive,  giving  almost  double  the  yield 
per  acre  of  any  other  variety,  and  so  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicious  that  no 
Other  Sweet  Corn  compares  with  it.   Try  it  this  Season! 

Among  our  numerous  other  garden  specialties  is  the  new  Mammoth  Podded 
Pea— "Teddy  Roosevelt."  Our  catalogue  will  be  found  of  fascinating  interest 
to  anyone  wishing  to  excel  every  garden  in  the  neighborhood. 

Farm  and  Field  Seeds,  Grasses,  etc.  w?rid  -  ftJ^i^^l 

and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
Rape  Seed,  Alfalfa  Seed,  etc.  Our  Sterling  Lawn  Seed  analyzed  as  to  purity 
and  tested  as  to  germination,  insures  beautiful  lawns  of  lasting  green. 

Get  this  catalogue.  The  most  vahiable  of  all.  A  postal  or  a  letter  should 
be  sent  today  addressed  just  like  this: 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,   261   Northrup-King  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

Jewell's  Complete  Horticultural  Es- 
tablishment. Our  5  Free  Catalogs  cover 
everything  that  is  hardy  in  the  line  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  and  Garden 
Seed.  The  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published. — honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  years  experience  in  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Catalog  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Remember  we 
have  a  1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
North.  Every  tree  guaranteed  for  2  vears. 
(^RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 
THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES 
Box  |2  Lake  City,  Minn. 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


A  wonderful  big  catalog-  papp 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  inCk 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 
R.  H.Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
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Worth 
weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  tliat  beat^s  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  bis  crops  of  big:  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  _  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big:  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
E.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX   400  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH 


STRAWBERRY  ^ 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,  best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.    I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.     Large  vari- 
ety fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.     Send  for  We  catalogue. 
L.  J.  FARMER,  BGX  608   PULASKI.  N.  Y 


OUR  FLMTS,  ROSES, 

Seeds,  Shrubs,  FRUIT 
A]SD  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  have  been  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  century.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us  as 
no  fairer  prices  are  quoted 
on  high  quality  goods.  The 
best  are  always  most  satisfac- 
tory in  results.  We  mail 
postpaid  Seeds,  R.  s^s. 
Plants.  Bulbs,  Vines,  Etc., 
and  guarantee  sate  arri  vaT 
and  satisfaction,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
Ae  interested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over 
half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Kto.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you 
our  e'-^ff  int  168-pajre  Catalogue  EREE.  Seud  2o± 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  aive  for  a  little  money. 
52  years.    44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX    is?,  PAINESVILLE,  OHSO. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 

Leslie,  Michigan. 


50 


BULBS 


35  Cents. 

Will  grow  in  the 
house  or  out  of 
doors.  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Gladiolus, 
Crocus.  Fuchsias, 
Oxalis,  Tuberoses, 
Begonia,  Jonquils, 
Daffodils,  Chinese 
Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 
Gloxinia,  Lilies  of 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps 
or  coin.  As  a  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FREE  a  big  collection  of  flower  seeds— over  200  kinds. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Seeds 

THAT  GROW 

Best  quality.  Good  bear- 
ers. Low  prices.  Apple 
4c ;  Plum  and  Cherry/1  vi 


12c;  Peach  4c;  all 
budded;  Con 
cord  Grapes 
2c;  Forest  v-*-,. 

Tree  Seed-  6° 


O^Tested 
seeds 
very  cheap. 
Freight  paid 
on  trees.  Cata- 
Afi\y^  logue,  English  or 
German,  free.  Write 
for  it  today.  Address 


&W>„r$  /  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
^  OX    Box  33 


Beatrice,  Neb. 


MEW  BOOK 


New  from  cover  to  cover, 
this  handsome   catalog  overflows 
with  valuable  information  for  fruit- 

k  growers.     Every  grower  should  send  for  it  before 
buying.    It  tolls  all  about  our  immense  stock  of 

VALUABLE  SMAI/L  FRUITS 

fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds; 
ami  general  nursery  otock.  It  is  free.  Get  it — 
mte  to-Hr.    TV  -e'a  m  tjroflt  in  waiting. 

W.  N.  Sfiarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


HARDY 


We 

grow  them  by  the 
million.    To  prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  12 

.Spruce*  and  Pine*  2  y«ari  old  FREE  tof 
4  property  owwnt.  Mailing  •xpeni*  5c,  which  I 
'  tend  or  not.  A  postal  will  bring  th«m.  Catalog  j 
with  43  colored  platei  of  Hardy  Emits  etc, 

fr»«.  Write  today.  The  Gardner  4 

"Nursery  Company,  Box748,  Osage,  la. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE  " 
otiers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C«    ^  J  „  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

%3e€a>S  eties  GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,    Dept.  20,       SALISBURY,  MD. 


^GRAPEVINES 

lOQYarietles.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac  Best  root- 
efl  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  FREDGNIA.N.l 


FRUITFUL  TREES  SWT  AS 

Small  Fruits  and  Evergreens.  Russian  Mulberry 
and  Black  Locust.  $1.00  per  1000.    Carefully  dug 
and  packed.    Freight  prepaid  on  $10.00  orders. 
Catalogue  free.   Fine  frees  guaranteed. 
Gage  County  Nurseries,   Box  647,  Beatrice,  XieD* 
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The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nut  Shell." 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  book, 
"200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen,"  is  now 
ready.  Kevised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten.  96 
pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  of 
feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  won 
the  prize  of  $100  in  gold,  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of 
a  well-known  condition-powder  for  the  best  egg-record 
during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a.  b,  c — and  yet 
we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under 
the  sun.  The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg-food 
and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one 
winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  suc- 
cession from  the  same  flock,  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  F.  F 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  "  By  following 
the  meihods  outlined  in  your  book,  I  obtained  1,496  eggs 
from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902-"  From 
14  pullets,  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock,  the 
author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214 
eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  "  200 
Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen  "  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on 
egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is 
to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price  50c;  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
American  Poultry  Advocate,  60c;  or  given  as  a 
premium  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c 
each. 

Oar  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  80  pages,  25c 
per  year.  Four  months' trial,  lUc.  Sample  Free.  CAT- 
ALOG of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 


71  Hogan  Block, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.    .    .  . 

The  Feather  ^  *  *  *  * 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  >P 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  ADVERTISER  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Begin  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY 

A  free  64-page  book,  finely  illustrated, 
that  tells  how  to  make  money  raising 
poultry.    Others  are  doing  it;  why  not 
you?  This  book  gives  full  information 
on  breeding,    feeding,  rearing  and 
hatching.     Illustrates  and   tells  why 
Berry's  4,Biddy"  incubators  and  brood- 
ers hatch  and  raise  the  largest  per  cent 
of  chicks— the  kind  to  buy.  Contains 
cuts  of  our  fine  pure-bred  poultry  with 
prices  of  birds  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Berry's  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm,  Box  53.  Clarinda,  ia. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  In- 
land  Poultry  Journal, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.     Cost  us  $400 
coats  you  nothing.    Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
/  every  poultry  man  Have  you 
seen  it?    Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  PnuStry  Journal  Co.. 

50  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


You  Need  It.  .*  .*  .*  .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  eater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  yom  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  erlited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  \  x  U  AT  17  DDIPC 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A 1  rl/VLF  JTKK^JCi 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

DO  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  piactical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell,  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,    Dept.  B,    Clay  Center,  Neb. 

100  SPECIAL  PRIZES 


Besides  our  regular  premiums  of  Post 
Cards,  Books,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Cash 
Commissions,etc,  for  getting  subscribers. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  copy,  blanks, 
etc.    Also  souvenir  bee  post  cards.    .  . 


Poultry  Item    :    :    FricKs,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 
to  work  with.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  describes  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  brooding 
and  feeding  directions.  It  lists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
incubators,  brooders,  poultry  rations 
and  everything  needed  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  all  guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  your  money  back.  Send 
for  Free  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 
American  Incubator  Co.,  Box 


16,    Freeport,  III, 
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Advanced   Bee  Culture 


is  now  out.  It  contains  over  200  pages,  is  beautifully 
bound  and  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated.  Nearly 
all  of  the  engravings  are  from  photographs  made  by 
myself.  As  most  of  you  know,  photography  has  been 
my  hobby  for  a  dozen  years.  I  have  studied  it  as  you 
study  bee-keeping;  and  this  book  contains  between  50 
and  60  of  what  might  be  termed  the  gems  of  my  collec- 
tion. 

I  try  to  say  it  wich  becoming  modesty,  but,  in  my 
estimation,  this  book  is  the  masterpiece  of  my  life.  -  It 
is  the  result,  the  ripened  fruit,  so  to  speak,  of  30  years 
of  actual  work  in  the  apiary,  of  extensive  travel  among 
bee  keepers,  of  attending  many  conventions,  of  reading 
all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  and  of  editing  the 
Review  for  18  years.  If  this  book  could  have  been  put 
into  my  hands  25  years  ago,  and  I  had  followed  its 
teachings,  I  might  now  have  been  the  owner  of  several 
apiaries,  been  free  from  debt,  and  had  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  bank;  but,  of  course,  much  that  it  con- 
tains was  not  known  25  years  ago. 

By  the  way,  I  am  starting  in  now  to  carry  out  its 


teachings,  to  put  them  into  actual  practice,  by  starting 
in  to  establish  a  series  of  out-apiaries  in  the  raspberry 
region  of  Northern  Michigan,  and  the  vim  and  courage 
and  delight  with  which  I  am  taking  up  this  work  is 
a  surprise  even  to  myself.  I  shall  puff  the  smoker, 
wield  the  honey-knife,  and  whirl  the  extractor  with  my 
own  hand.  I  shall  feel  one  degree  closer  to  my  readers, 
in  that  I  shall  be  a  honey-producer  with  the  rest  of  them. 

No,  the  Review  won't  be  neglected.  There  isn't 
space  to  mention  all  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  thought 
out  to  keep  it  up  to  the  top  notch  while  I  am  enjoying 
this  work;  besides,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  my  edi- 
torial work  a  freshness  and  reality  that  can  come  only 
from  actual  work  in  the  apiary.—  Extract  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Jan.  Review. 

The  price  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  postpaid,  is  $1.20; 
or  I  will  send  the  Review  for  1906  and  the  book  for  only 
$2.00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


P.  S.— Just  at  present,  each  new  subscriber  for  1906  receives  the  back  numbers  of  the  Review  for  1905.  free  of 
charge.  Two  or  three  of  the  issues  are  getting  pretty  low;  bat  whatever  numbers  of  1905  may  be  left,  when  a  sub- 
scription is  received,  will  be  sent  out. 


Opening  a  Savings 

Account  by  Mail 

with  this  bank  insures  not  only  absolute 
safety,  but  is  an  incentive  to  practice 
economy  End  put  away  small  sums 
whenever  convenient.  We  solicit  ac- 
counts of 

One  Dollar  and  upwards  on  which 

we  pay  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

compounded  on  January  and  July  1st  of 
each  year.  Send  for  particulars  telling 
how  you  may  send  money  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail. 


The  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY 
Medina,  Ohio. 


ASSETS  OVER  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS: 


A.  T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  SPITZER.  Cashier 


STEVEHSSHOTGUN 
fretS  BOYS! 


"Write  us  today  sending-  your 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  hold  one  of  these 
fine  guns  for  you  and 

tell  you  how  you  can 
get  one  FREEI 
Don't  delay! 
Send  no 
money! 


We 
have 
bought 
a  number 
cf  these 
guns  and  are 
giving  them 
away.  We  guar 
antee  you  can  earn 
one  in  a  day  easily 
Many  have  earned  one 
in  an  hour.  No  cheap 
pictures  or  jewelry  to 
sell.  Our  plan  does  all 
the  work.  Simply  say 
you  want  a  gun  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how 
simple  our  offer  is  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  the  gun.  Do 
not  delay  or  somebody  will 
get  ahead  of  you.  Write 
today.  We  refer  you  to  any 
bank  in  Des  Moines.  We  are 
a  responsible  firm  and  do  as 
we  agree.   Never  will  you 
have  another   chance  so 
don't  delay.  Write  at  once. 
DESCRIPTION. — Single  barrel,  take- 
down pattern  ;  choke-bored.insuring  su- 
perior shooting  qualities;  automatic 
shell  ejector;  case  hardened  frame,top 
snap  action,  rebounding  lock,  walnut 
stock,  hard  rubber  butt,  reinforced 
breech,  12-guage,  28  or  30  in.  barrel. 
Will  shoot  any  shell  made.  Winchester, 
U.M.  C.etc.  Every  detail  perfect.  Can  be 
taken  down  instantly  Into  two  pieces. 

Write  for  book  telling  what  dozens  of  Weight  6&lbs 
men  and  boys  sav  of  this  gun.  Write  today. 

Successful  Farming.  SS1! 


IX     BPgfc  1/     |™  9^  Wm  C  f       To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one  years' 

WlJUIV  OUU  BV  r  fCfct  t>*ial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR, 
W  "  9  *"  ^  '    Quincy,  Illinois,  we  will  send  fiee,  postpaid, 

one  copy  of  the  American  Family  Cook  Book.  The  Home  Instructor  is  a  Woman's  Magazine  from 
cover  to  co  ver  and  the  only  Magazine  published  that  lists  up-to-date  DrcSS  Patterns  at  5  Cents  each. 
Good  stories.    Stamps  taken.    Agents  Wanted. 


/ 
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Michigan  Distributors 


FOR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co/s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  allowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  and  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
damaged  by  water,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  IV2  story 
8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  D  V  A  NCED  BEE -  VEIL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.   50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Extracts  f ror 

The  holiday  number  is  rich. 
Pierce,  Nc  b.     Geo.  E.  Taylor. 

Xmas  Gleanings  is  a  peach,  it  is 
just  chock  full  of  good  things,  every 
bee-keeper  in  the  world  should  have 
a  copy.  W.  E.  Tribbett, 

Spottswood,  Va. 

There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found 
with  Gleanings:  it  comes  only  twice 
a  month  instead  of  twice  a  week. 

W.  H.  Messenger. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

Gleanings  is  much  appreciated  at 
our  home,  and  we  desire  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  interesting  make-up 
of  this  indispensable  journal. 

Frank  G.  Odell. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Please  mail  at  once  about  6  or  8 
copies  of  Gleanings  of  Dec.  1st.  I 
wish  some  of  our  prominent  educa- 
tors to  see  that  article,  page  1252. 
We  are  all  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  W.  E.  Tribbett. 

Spottswood,  Va. 

I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
beautiful  copy  of  Gleanings  which 
has  just  arrived.  It  is  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  copy  that  has  come 
into  our  office  so  far  this  year.  Many 
thanks  for  your  magazine,  which  we 
always  enjoy  looking  over. 

Annie  W.  Clark, 
Pres.  Ohio  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Columbus,  O. 

Your  Christmas  number  of  Glean- 
ings has  just  come  to  hand,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  a  beauty.  My  wife  is 
especially  delighted  with  the  sprig 
of  clover  on  the  front  cover.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  work  of  art.  I  have  mere- 
ly had  time  to  glance  through  it. 
but  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
half-tone  reproductions.  I  judge 
from  the  opening  lines  in  Our  Homes 
that  your  father  has  not  yet  gone  to 
Florida.  It  brought  a  smile  to  my 
face  when  I  noticed  how,  like  Tom 
Lawson,  he  is  crowded  over  into  the 
advertising  pages  for  a  finish. 

Walter  B.  House. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Recent  Letters  from  Ou 

Your  Xmas  cover  is  very  pretty. 

Geo.  N.  Wanser. 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  two  additional  cop- 
ies Christmas  Gleanings.  They 
will  make  nice  presents  for  distant 
friends.  F.  H.  Drake. 

East  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Your  Christmas  number  of  Glean- 
ings is  a  beauty,  both  inside  and  out. 

H.  A.  Surface. 
Pres.  Pa.  State  Bee-Keepers'  Ass'n. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  am  one  of  your  old  subscribers 
(since  '88  I  think)  and  beg  to  say 
that  I  highly  appreciate  your  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  Xmas  number. 

Winchester,  Va.      Jno.  S.  Coe. 

Being  a  subscriber  myself  of  your 
valuable  paper  Gleanings,  and  aft 
er  having  read  the  last  copy  I  de- 
cided to  show  it  to  some  of  my 
friends.  They  at  once  showed  them- 
selves to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
it,  and  directed  me  to  subscribe  for 
them— three  in  all.    N.  Peterson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Permit  us  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  selection  of  the  Christmas  cover. 
If  you  will  furnish  us  a  half-tone  of 
it  thirteen  ems  wide,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  use  it  in  the  January 
number  of  White's  Class  Advertis- 
ing. We  are  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

White's  Class  Advertising. 

Chicago. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you'upon 
the  excellence  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  Gleanings.  It  was  the 
most  interesting,  valuable,  and  far 
away  the  handsomest  issue  of  any 
bee- journal  ever  given  to  the  public. 
I  wish  you  a  happy  and  prosperous 
new  year.  May  God's  best  blessings 
be  your  portion.  You  have  always 
treated  us  all  so  well  that  in  the 
hours  of  the  new  year  you  come  to 
our  minds,  and  we  have  for  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  nothing  but  love  and  the 
hope  that  all  may  be  well  with  its 
men  and  women  during  the  year. 

Thos.  F.  Rigg. 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Subscribers. 

The  beautiful  Christmas  number 
just  received.    It  is  fine. 
Union,  N.  Y.         F.  J.  Nicola. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  suc- 
cess with  the  Christmas  number  of 
Gleanings.        G.  W.  Bentley. 

University  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville. 

I  have  a  queen  that  came  from 
your  place.  She  started  in  May  with 
one  frame  of  bees,  and  she  put  me 
up  three  supers  of  sections  besides 
her  stores  for  winter.  She  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  a  solid  hive  of 
bees.  Now  don't  forget  and  count 
me  out  on  that  Christmas  number. 

S.  V.  Labree. 

Nantasket,  Mass. 

The  Christmas  number  I  consider 
worth  the  subscription  price— not  on 
account  of  any  one  article,  but  the 
fine  halftones  and  general  make-up, 
and  the  natural  and  life  like  front 
cover. 

Don't  encourage  the  importation 
of  the  stingless  bee.  We  have 
English  sparrowi  enough  here  now. 

Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in 
Gleanings  and  would  not  like  to  do 
without  it.  We  have  a  few  swarms 
of  bees,  and  since  I  have  been  read- 
ing Gleanings  I  can  see  where  we 
can  do  very  much  better  with  them 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  I 
can  see  that  they  have  been  shame- 
fully abused  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, which  will  not  happen  again. 

Concord,  Mass.    C.  A.  Thomas. 

"  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  "  comes 
to  us  in  a  Christmas  number  in  an 
exceedingly  artistic  and  handsome 
colored  cover  and  with  rich  contents 
that  justifies  its  very  handsome  en- 
closure. It  is  a  very  practical  publi- 
cation on  the  subject  of  the  bee  and 
bee  'culture,  and  i»  regarded  as  a 
standard  authority  on  its  subjects. 
The  present  number,  like  every  is- 
sue, is  most  creditable. 

Journal  of  Agriculture. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."< 


Established  1889. 


BEE-KEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES. 


Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best 
shipping-point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are 
at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A,  I. 
Root  Company,  and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 


* 
* 

0 


Dovetailed   Hives,  Section    Honey =boxes,  Weed= Process  Comb 
Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee=smokers, 
Bee= veils,  Pouder  Honey=jars,  and,  in  fact, 

#  EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE-KEEPERS.  If 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 

#  If  in  Need  of  Finest  Grade  Honey 

"7F 


to  supply  your  local  demand  write  for  my 

Monthly  Quotations  of  Indianapolis  Honey  Market 


* 


If  you  care  to  secure  your  bee- supplies  now 
for  next  season's  use  I  will  offer  the  follow- 
ing very  liberal  discounts.  As  an  invest- 
ment every  thoughtful  bee-keeper  should 
be  interested.    Goods  all  "Root  Quality." 

For  Cash  Orders  Before 


January  1   7  per  cent 

February  1   6  per  cent 


March  1   4  per  cent 

April  1   2  per  cent 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.  Make 
small  shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight,  always  being  sure  to  attach  your  name 
to  the  package.   My  large  illustrated  catalog  is  free.   I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 


* 
* 


£  WALTER  5.  POUDER,  £ 

^   513-515  Massachusetts  Ave.,       -       INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  J^. 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  & 


BEE-KEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES  g  jh 

agim— — — ■^■aB—Miimmii   i  i»r.i««mnnr^Mntmi— 

Six  per  cent  Discount  during  January  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash 


Send  for  Our  FREE 
New  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List 


D  i  "t,"t,  on  @  r's  Foundation 


THE  BEST  MADE. 


RETAIL  -  WHOLESALE  -  JOBBING. 


Owes  its  REPUTATION  entirely  to  its  MERITS,  and  our  PERSISTENT  EFFORTS  to  MAKE  the  BEST 
and  KEEP  it  the  BEST.  It  is  tough,  clear,  and  perfectly  transparent;  has  the  natural  sweet  odor  of 
pure  wax,  and  the  color  of  the  brightest  and  lightest  lemon  and  orange.  We  make  a  specialty  of  work- 
ing wax  into  foundation  for  cash  by  the  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  pounds,  and  we  are  in  the 
best  shape  to  attend  to  all  orders  promptly,  our  capacity  being  1500  lbs,  daily.  Full  and  complete  line  of 
supplies,  and  the  best  only.  Do  not  fail  to  write  for  samples  of  our  foundation,  descriptive  catalog, 
prices,  ard  discounts,  stating  quantity  of  foundation  wanted,  wax  to  be  worked,  and  list  of  other  sup- 
plies, and  prices  will  be  accordingly.    Beeswax  always  wanted. 

E.  GRAINGER  &  CO.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  agerts  for  Canada;  THE  BEE  AND  HONEY  CO., 
Beeville,  Texas,  agent  for  Texas;  E.  H.  TAYLOR,  Welwyn,  Herts,  England,  agent  for  Great  Britain; 
W  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Michigan,  agent  for  Michigan. 


COS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS 


YORK  HONEY  "  CO. K 

141  ONTARIO  STREET   :    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.    Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.    Hon«-y  for  sale.    Beeswax  wanted;  27 
cts.  cash,  or  29  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchange.  Six 
per  cent  discount  on  bee- supplies  for  January. 
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We  sell 
Root's 
Goods 
in 

Michigan. 


They 

are 

the 

Standard. 


Beeswax 
Wanted. 


r 


1906 


J 


We  wish  our  Customers 
and  Friends  a  Happy 
New  Year 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 


Send 

for 

Our 

1906 

Catalog. 
It  is 
Yours 
for  the 
Asking. 


We 
Sell 
the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive  — 
The 

Comb-  • 

Honey 

Hive. 


MAKE  BEES  PAY 


By  Investing  in  Hives  and 
Supers  that  will  get  Results 


Root  Dovetailed  hives  and  arrange- 
ments are  the  best  that  are  on  the 
market  to-day.  If  interested,  send  for 
1906  catalog. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co*,  Syracuse,  N*  Y* 
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CO-OPERATION 

Means — you  work  for  me  and  I 
work  for  you  for  Mutual  Benefit 


A  well  known  manufacturer  wishes 
to  cash  $2000  worth  of  goods  during 

JANUARY. 

He  has  made  me  the  lowest  prices  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  in  years,  viz.: 

The  8-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  l^-story,  at  $1 
each,  any  frame,  any  cover,  etc.;  10- 
frame,  $1.10. 

No.  1  white  basswood  standard-size  sections, 
at  $3.25  per  1000;  No.  2,  $2.75  per  1000- 

I  will  take  you,  Mr.  Bee-keeper,  into  partner- 
ship. There  are  three  conditions,  viz..  1st— 
Cash  to  reach  me  not  later  than  Jan.  30, 1906. 
2d — You  subscribe  for  Rural  Bee-keeper  one 
year,  $1.00.  3d — You  pay  me  a  commission 
for  my  services,  viz.,  10  per  cent  on  all  orders 
for  $50  or  less;  8  per  cent  on  $50  to  $1.00;  7 
per  cent  on  $100  to  $200;  6  per  cent  on  $200  to 
$300  ;  5  per  cent  on  $300  to  $500  ;  3  per  cent  on 
$500  to  $1000;  2V2  per  cent  on  all  orders  over 
$1000. 

No  catalog.  Prompt  shipment.  Money  re- 
funded in  case  all  are  sold.   No  risk. 


FOR  14  YEARS 

I.  J.  STRINGH AM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

NEW  YORK 

has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 
every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.  A 
very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 
Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.   -   -   Catalog  free. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods, 
Dadant's  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices  

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY     »    »  » 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "  Special "  free. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  <SL  CO. 

1004  E»  Washington  St. 

Indianapolis  Indiana 


A.  H.  REEVES 

DISTRIBUTOK  OF  ROOl'S  GOODS  FOR 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  till  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  IMj- story,  $1.30;  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four  page  list  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rt.  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Bcc-Rccpers,  Co-operate! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 
the  Interest  of  Fellow  Bee-keepers 
(No  Matter  where  They  Live) 

Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee-  supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 


The  St.  Croix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood.  Wisconsin 

Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.  .  . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


Smokers  at  Wholesale 

for  a  short  time  only.    Hives,  sections,  foundation, 
and  all  bee- supplies  at  bottom  prices;  circular  free. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 


NOTICE! 

The  firm  of  Cooley  &  Deuel  has  dissolved  partnership. 
D.  Cooley  will  continue  to  sell  bee-supplies.  All  orders 
will  receive  prompt  attention.   Address  all  orders  to 

D.  Cooley,       -       -       Kendall,  Mich. 


WE  WANT  NAMES.  S£»5 

dresses  of  fifteen  good  farmers  and  fifteen  cents — 
stamps  taken— and  we  will  send  you  the  Farmers'  Call 
for  two  years.  The  Farmers'  Call  is  25  years  old,  week- 
ly, more  than  1200  pages  a  year.    Sample  copy  free. 

Address  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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Bee-supplies    ^  >!* 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great 
variety.  We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and  the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.   SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  now.   Write  to-day.  Address 

Rretchmer  Mfg».  Co.,  Ccmraeil  Bluffs,  Iowa 


BINGHAM 

Original 
Direct  Draft 

CLEAN 

Bee  Smokers 


4  Largest  Sizes 


BINGHAM  was  the  FIRST 


to  invent  and  make  a  bee-smoker  tnafc 
would  burn  sound  wood,  and  go  all  th© 
time  without  puffing.  It  has  been  the 
World's  Standard  for  26  years.  Bing« 
ham  invented  all  the  patented  improve- 
ments  in  bee-smokers,  and  uncapping" 
knife  for  his  own  use  in  his  own  apiaryc 

Oxford,  0.,  Sept.  30,  1878, 
Your  smoker  has  been  in  daily  us® 
for  months  in  a  friend's  apiary.  He  is 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and,  after 
seeing  how  greatly  it  facilitates  the 
handling  of  bees,  I  heartily  endorse  all 
he  says  of  it.      L.  L.  Langstroth. 


Tin  4-in.  Smoke  Engine  3^-incn  3-inch  2%-inch  2-inch  Wonder 
Prices-$1.50;  $1.10;  $1.00;  90e:  65e  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  F.  BINGHAH,  FAR  WELL,  HICH. 


ONLY  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 

Have  These  Latest  Improvements. 


WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Ship- 
ping -cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  bee  -  keepers '  supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let   us  hear  from  you. 


MARSHFIEU  MT'G  CO. 

MARSHF1ELB,  WISCONSIN. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  asking.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 
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ABOUT  DISCOUNTS 


EVERY  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States 
should  fully  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  the  early  -  order  discount 
offered  by  all  the  dealers  in  Root's  Goods. 

There  are  three  ways  they  affect  you 
personally. 

First. —You  save  money  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods  you  purchase  before 
the  rush  season.  Just  for  convenience  in 
figuring  we  will  assume  that  you  v/ill  need 
$100.00  worth  of  supplies. 
The  discount  for  Janu- 
ary is  6  per  cent.  If  you 
put  cff  ordering  until  April 
1st  you  obtain  no  discount. 
Thus,  for  being  three 
months  forehand  you  save 
$6.00;  and  $100.00  drawing 
4  per  cent  interest  for  this  time  would  earn, 
only  $1.00.  But  you  earn  six^times  as  much, 
—24  per  xent.    Worth] while  "now,  isn't  it? 

Second;  —  You  have  losses  in  more  ways 
than  mere  money.  During  the  next  few 
months  you  will  have  times  when  you  have 
ample  opportunity  to  nail  your  hives  and  fit 
your  supers— time  enough  to  do  a  first- 
class  job  of  it.  After  April  1st  every  thing 
is  hurry,  hurry.  Wasn't  that  the  case  last 
year  ?  Now  imagine  your  hives  all  stacked 
up  ready  for  new  swarms,  and  supers  ready 
to  go  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  ready  ! 
That's  what  makes  a  successful  bee-keeper. 
Twenty-four  hours'  waiting  would  mean  a 
great  difference  in  the  crop.  Worth  a  little 
thought  just  now— no  ? 

Third.  —  Ycu  save  annoyances  all  around. 
If  you  wait  until  April  1st,  every  chance  is 


mm 


that  you  will  fail  to  receive  your  goods 
promptly.  The  agent  will  be  out  of  goods 
or  the  factory  behind  with  orders,  or  the 
railroads  will  be  unearthly  slow  in  deliver- 
ing the  goods;  bees  swarming;  honey  roll- 
ing in ;  no  supplies.  Ever  been  in  such  a 
pinch?  Just  think,  too,  how  much  trouble 
you  will  save  other  people.  Why  not  try 
the  safer  plan  this  season  ? 

You  have  nothing  to  lose.    Almost  any 
one  can  figure  very  close 
his  needs  only  3  months  in 
fl^^-^S**  advance.    A   few  extra 

Ji  supplies  will  keep  without 

deterioration  till  next  sea- 
son. Better  sure  than 
sorry. 

But  how  can  the  man- 
ufacturer and  agent  afford  to  give  such  lib- 
eral discounts?  It's  very  plain.  Un&er 
ordinary  circumstances  75  per  cent  of  their 
business  comes  within  four  months  of  the 
year.  That  is  25  per  cent  in  8  months. 
Those  eight  months  are  a  worry.  Then 
they  need  money,  work  for  their  employees, 
room  for  the  stock  which  they  must  carry. 
That's  why  they  need  your  orders  then,  and 
are  glad  to  pay  for  them— just  what  the  dis- 
count is. 
The  discounts  are  as  follows  : 

January,  6  per  cent ;  February, 
4  per  cent ;  March,  2  per  cent ;  after  April 
1,  no  discount.  These  discounts  apply  to  all 
goods  listed  in  general  catalog  intended  for 
next  season's  use. 
Let's  co-operate! 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Home  Office  Medina,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 

lOlVine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branch  Offices  in  United  States  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 

1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S-  W.,  Washington,  D.  C-  1024  Mississippi  St.,  St-  Paul,  Minn. 

144  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  1635  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
A-dvertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these ' 


W 
W 


ANTED. 


Given  foundation-press. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ANTED.— A  pony  planer  for  hive-making. 

Chauncey  Yates,  Randall,  Montg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


X\7 ANTED.— To  pay  cash  for  comb  and  extracted 
TV  honey.        L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,  West  Va. 

VV ANTED.—  To  exchange  stock  of  groceries  for  bees 
~~    or  small  homestead. 

A.  E.  Shaw,  Boscobel,  Wis. 

ANTED. — To  exchange  ginseng  seed  for  any  thing 
*~    I  can  use.   Make  offers. 

Frank  Erkel,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

V\f  ANTED.—  To  correspond  with  parties  having  bees 
"T  to  sell  in  carload  lots  for  May  delivery.  Quote 
prices  and  give  particulars. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

\V  iNTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
™    sum.   State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


W 


ANTED.— Honey,  wax,  slumgum,  or  supplies,  in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

WANTED. -Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.  The  highest  cash 
"  prices  paid.  Prices  on  application.  Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.      O.  H.  Morley,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

VV ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
11  foreign  countries.  Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

ANTED.— Any  bee- books,    except    Quinby's  and 
Miner's,  published  in  U.  S.  A.  before  1857.  Advise 
titles  offered,  dates,  condition,  etc.   Card  to 

Col.  Walker,  Leeford,  Budleigh-Salterton,  Eng. 

V\f ANTED.— Old  combs  or  slumgum  from  solar  ex- 
"  tractors.   Will  pay  for  the  amount  of  wax  secured 
less  the  cost  of  time  in  rendering.   None  can  be  used 
after  Feb.  15.        The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

VVf  ANTED.— Partner  in  bees,  poultry,  and  small  fruits. 
T"  Exceptional  opportunity  with  small  investment 
for  right  man;  or  will  sell. 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Carpentersville,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange,  fish  gig,  net,  torch,  Jack 
Frost  ice-cream  freezer,  bicycle,  gun,  violin,  and 
Indian  relics,  for  eight-frame  L.  hives  and  P  supers, 
or  Hoffman  frames  with  drawn  comb. 

W.  O.  Hershey,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED.— Competent  bee-keeper.    Single  man;  one 
that  can  do  farm  work  also.    Employment  the  year 
round.   State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 

WANTED.— Experienced  bee-keeper  (married  man 
preferred),  one  accustomed  to  large  apiaries.  We 
will  keep  satisfactory  employee  by  the  year.  Address 
with  age,  experience,  wages  asked,  and  references. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


VVANTED. — Young  man  to  look  after  bees  and  garden 
by  the  month  or  year.    A  good  permanent  position 
to  right  party.    Please  give  salary  required,  and  ref- 
erences. E.  B.  Rood,  Bradentown,  Fl  >rida. 


\V ANTED.— One  man  March  1st,  two  June  1st,  to 
T*  work  with  bees,  season  1906  Applicants  please 
state  age,  experience,  and  wages  wanted. 

W.  Hickox,  Berthoud,  Colorado. 

YVf  ANTED.—  To  engage  with  some  one  (Texas  prefer- 
~  red)  who  has  bees  or  capital  to  invest  in  bees  in  a 
partnership.  I  have  experience  in  Texas  and  Cuba, 
both  in  honey-production,  increase,  and  queen-rearing. 
References  furnished. 

C.  E.  M.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

V\f ANTED. — A  competent,  active,  up-to-date  bee- 
~  keeper— single  man,  one  familiar  with  artificial 
increase,  queen-rearing,  etc.  Must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish results,  both  in  shop  and  apiary,  or  one  anxious  to 
learn.   State  age,  experience,  wages,  etc. 

Henry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 

\V  ANTED.— Last  year  my  students  helped  to  secure  a 
TT  harvest  of  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  296  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  can  take  one  or  two  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  using  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  and  of  good  hab- 
its (none  ©ther  need  apply).  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  right  along.  I  will  give  board  and  washing;  and  if 
student  does  well  and  I  do  well,  will  give  something 
more.        R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Fifty  stands  of  bees;  have  not  time  to 
attend  to  them.  A.  Watkinson,  Corning,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete,  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Different  kinds  of  cow  peas,  stock  peas, 
etc.   Write  for  prices.    Buy  now  before  they  advance. 

E.  R.  Miller,  Hearing,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Eight  acres  on  foothills,  'twixt  orange 
and  sage;  105  stands  bees,  three  stories;  good  bee-house, 
etc.         J.  C.  Hall  Co.,  29  Nordina,  Redlands,  Calif. 

For  Sale.— 4500  Root's  No.  1  polished  sections,  4*4x 
4%xl%,  slotted,  for  $18.00.  R.  S.  Chapin, 

598  Junction  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.   Free  catalog.  F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— My  home,  apiaries,  and  best  equipment 
in  the  State.  Will  lease  bees  with  complete  working 
outfit,  even  to  living-rooms  for  apiarist.  Four  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  colonies.   I  furnish  supplies. 

R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

For  Sale.— Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  new;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation.    Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 
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FOR  Sale.— Five  acres,  well  improved,  half  in  fruit, 
and  bearing;  70  colonies  of  bees;  good  alfalfa  location; 
a  healthy  location  for  asthma  or  lung  trouble.  If  you 
mean  business  write  Wm.  Worden,  Manzanola,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— Or  will  exchange  for  eight- frame  hives 
and  bee-supplies,  fine  mounted  game  heads,  birds,  mam- 
mals, fur  rugs,  etc.  Ernest  L.  Br©wn, 

The  Minnesota  Taxidermist,  Warren.  Minn. 

For  Sale.  100  colonies  bees,  all  in  good  shape  to  be 
delivered  in  March  or  April;  also  beeswax,  etc.;  honey 
in  60-lb.  cans  (linn  and  white  clover). 

J.  B.  Murray,  Ada,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Western  bee  keepers,  if  you  use  founda- 
tion or  have  any  beeswax  you  wish  made  into  founda- 
tion, write  to  the  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo.,  for  free 
samples  and  prices;  25  years'  experience;  big  discount 
from  ruling  prices,  and  on  this  winter's  orders. 

For  Sale.— To  highest  bidder,  about  70  hives  of  bees 
in  Danzenbaker  and  Langstroth  hives.  Must  sell  at 
once  as  other  duties  require  all  my  attention. 

R.  E.  Pittmann,  Grifton,  N.  C. 

For  Sale. — Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale,— Learning  corn,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  Queens.  Circular. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Special  Notices. 


INCREASE. 

Third  edition.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  apiculture  by  Swarthmore,  and  has  proved  to  be  his 
most  popular  book.  It  tells  of  a  safe  method  o  t  forming 
new  colonies  without  breaking  up  working  stock.  Col- 
onies formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like  new  swarms 
and  store  surplus.  This  third  edit  on  is  printed  on  tirt- 
ed  paper  in  two  colors,  with  a  striking  cover,  making  a 
handsome  book.    The  price  is  only  25  cts.  postpaid. 


ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE. 


New  edition.  Exhaustive  review  of  this  book  is  given 
in  editorial,  pages  71.  We  expect  our  supply  within  a 
few  days,  so  that  the  book  can  be  obtained  promptly 
from  Medina,  or  any  branch  house  or  agent  within  a 
short  time.    Price  $1.20  postpaid. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Colorado  State  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n  convention 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Jan.  30, 31, 1906.  This  will  be  during  "farmer's  week," 
when  many  farm  organizations  meet  in  the  city,  and 
low  railroad  fares  are  assured.  As  usual  we  expect  a 
good  convention — possibly  some  new  features,  such  as 
a  competition  in  putting  up  sections  and  putting  in 
starters.  R.  C.  Aikin,  Sec. 


THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVENTION. 

Michigan  State  bee-keepers  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  Feb.  1  and  2,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Black- 
man  Hotel  at  Jackson.  The  Michigan  Dairymen  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  the  same  time  in  Jack- 
son, and  the  holding  of  the  two  conventions  at  the  same 
time  secures  sufficient  attendance  to  allow  the  railroads 
to  give  reduced  rates  one  and  one-third  fare,  provid- 
ing that  your  fare  going  to  Jackscn  amounts  to  seventy- 
five  cents.  When  you  buy  your  ticket  ask  for  certifi- 
cate on  account  of  Michigan  State  Dairyman's  Conven- 
tion, and  when  the  Secretary  of  that  Association  signs 
your  certificate,  you  can  secure  your  return  ticket  for 
one- third  fare. 

WHO  WILL  BE  PRESENT. 

The  following  bee-keepers  have  promised  to  be  pres- 
ent: E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio;  Geo.  W.  York.  Chicago, 
111.;  W.  Z,  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich  ;  R.  F.  Holtermann, 
Brantford,  Ont.;  A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. ;  W.  J.  Manley,  San- 
dusky, Mich  :  C.  A.  Huff,  Clayton,  Mich.;  Edward 


|   Wilson,  Whittemore,  Mich.;  Clyde  English,  Manches- 
1   ter,  Mich.;  A.  H.  Guernsey,  Ionia,  Mich.;  Floyd  Mark- 
ham,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson.  Mich.; 
j   Jay  North,  North  Adams,  Mich.;  Albert  E.  Wurster, 
|   Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  L.    \.  Aspinwall,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
O.  H.  Townsend,  Otsego,  Mich.;  G.  A.  Bleach,  Jerome, 
Mich  ;  Clyde  Cady  Grass  Lake,  Mich.;  John  M.  Rey, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Geo. 
H.  Kirkpatrick,  Rapid  City,  and  others. 

TOPICS  THAT  WILL  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED. 

A  kink  in  feeding  back  unfinished  sections;  manage- 
ment of  out-apiaries;  the  control  of  increase;  use  of 
the  queen-excluder  in  producing  extracted  honey;  is 
foreign  honey  affecting  the  prices  of  our  honey?  what 
section  is  best  to  use?  what  is  the  best  way  of  ripening 
heney?  what  kind  of  bees  are  the  best?  do  we  need  more 
inspectors  in  Michigan?  shipping-cases  for  comb  honey; 
selling  honey  at  retail;  grading  and  shipping  comb  hon- 
ey; how  to  take  different  kinds  of  extracted  honey  sep- 
arate, and  yet  have  well-ripened  honey;  best  methods  of 
making  increase;  best  temperature  for  a  bee-cellar;  up- 
ward ventilation  vs.  none;  wintering  bees  in  the  cellar; 
can  bees  have  diarrhoea  when  pollen  is  kept  out  of  their 
reach?  producing  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  in  the 
same  super;  advertising  the  more  general  use  of  honey; 
does  it  pay  to  buy  queens  at  a  fancy  price  to  improve 
our  stock?  why  control  of  increase  is  desirable,  and  how 
shall  it  be  done.   

PRIZES  THAT  ARE  OFFERED. 

For  the  best  ten  pounds  of  comb  honey.  $5.00  in  sup- 
plies at  catalog  prices  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

For  the  best  ten  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  $5.00  in 
supplies  at  catalog  prices  by  G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 

For  the  best  ten  pounds  of  beeswax,  $2.50  in  supplies 
at  catalog  prices  by  A.  G.  Woodman. 

For  the  most  practical  new  invention,  $2  50  in  supplies 
at  catalog  prices  by  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

For  the  best  pound  section  of  honey,  one  copy  of  new 
edition  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture  by  W.  D.  Soper. 

To  each  one  winning  one  or  more  of  the  above  prizes, 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  Review  by  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

To  each  one  winning  one  or  more  prizes  offered  above, 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  by 
Geo.  W.  York. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  1:30 
P.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb.  1.  A  good  crowd  and  a  fine  time 
expected.  Elmore  M.  Hunt, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich.  Acting  Sec'y. 


B 


POULTRY 

FREE 


OOK  ON 
DISEASES 

Conkey's  book  on  Poultry 
Diseases  sells  tor  25  cts.  Full 
of  information  on  housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 
how  to  care  for  the  flock.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  Send  i  cents  to  pay  postage  and  the  names  of 
two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  illustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

G.  E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  No.  so,  Ottawa Bidg,-  Cleveland,  0. 


If  You  Want    the   Bee  -  book 

that  "covers  the  whole  apieultural 
field  more  completely  th?„n  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to      ::  :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif. 

 FOR  HIS   

"Bee-keepers'  Gtiide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

DANAT  BEES.  — Before  you  buy  imported  Italian, 
Carniolan,  Cyprian.  Caucasian,  or  Banat  queens,  get 
my  prices  and  the  way  I  will  get  the  queens.  I  have 
kept  Banats  three  seasons,  and  consider  them  the  only 
non-swarming  bees  known,  and  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
best  of  bees.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Partridge,  Silver, 
Buff,  Silver-penciled  Wyandots;  Indian  R'  nners,  and 
Buff  Orpingtons:  Dutch  High-protein  seed  corn  next 
fall.  L.  A.  LOWMASTER,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

PRINTING  -  PRINTING 

100  XXX  envelopes  (white  or  blue),  note-heads,  art  cir- 
culars, or  business  cards,  30c;  250  labels.  24c;  neat  work; 
postpaid.  Orvil  Kiger,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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CAUCASIAN  QUEENS. 

Guaranteed  mated  to  pure  Caucasian  drones. 
Good  honey-gatherers.  Gentlest  bees  in  the 
world.    Can  be  handled  without  veil  or  gloves. 

Notice  the  distinct  gray  bands  on  my  strain 
of  Caucasians— can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  other  races.  I  am  breeding  queens  from 
a  mother  of  wonderful  gentleness,  whose  bees 
have  never  stung  me,  even  when  I  have  put 
them  to  tests  that  would  have  infuriated  the 
gentlest  of  Italians.  I  have  no  mismated 
queens  for  sale— only  pure  Caucasians;  and  I 
guarantee  every  queen  sent  out  to  be  mated 
with  a  pure  Caucasian  drone.  There  are  very 
few  imported  Caucasian  queens  in  this 
country;  I  am  the  owner  of  two  from  whictt  I 
shall  breed.  Price  of  Queens,  $3.00  Each. 
Place  orders  now  with  P.  O 


D.  E.  LYON,  Ph.  D.,  W1ATAWAN,  N.  J. 

TWELVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BEES. 

money-order,  as  queens  will  be  shipped  first  to  those  who  place  their  orders  now. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  seasoi . 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

PRICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.   Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


All  tike  year  round. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians   66 

Tested  $1  00 

Select  tested   1  50 

Extra  select   2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Gomes  Casseres, 
15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS ! 

Caucasian  bees  are  the  gentlest  of  the  PROFITABLE 
HONEY-PRODUCERS.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Have 
your  queens,  both  Caucasians  and  Italians,  bred  and 
mated  to  order,  and  then  you  will  have  what  you  want. 
Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.  R.  F.  D. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.00  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
Queens.    Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 


DURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.— From  red-clover  and 
r  five-banded  breeders.  Untested,  75c;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  James  Island,  S.  C. 


The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  a  dollar  a  year 
but  if  you  will  write  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  will  receive  a  proposition  whereby  you 
may  secure  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST, 
who  has  a  few  fruit  trees  or  a 


ST  JOSEPH, 


MISSOURI 

Every  issue  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  from  32  to  64 
pages  a  month  are  filled  with  interesting  matter  per- 
taining to  fruit-growing  and  garden- 
ing. The  first  four  issues  of  1906  will  be 
handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:— January,  The 
Horticultural  Societies;  February, 
Spraying;  March,  Gardening;  April, 
Small  Fruits.  Any  one  of  these  num- 
bers will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  We 
publish  the  "Brother  Jonathan  Series" 
trade  mark  of  fruit  books.  Send  your  name  and 
Bro.  Jonathan  learn  how  to  secure  these  books  free. 

Fruit- Grower  (q.  152  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Save  Money  on  Your 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

I  ship  several  cars  of 

the  celebrated  Root 

goods  to  Kansas  City 

every  year,  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  etc.  Let  me 
save  you  a  few  dollars  on 
your  goods.  Write  me  at 
Main  Office.  Catalog,  in- 
formation, etc.,  sent  free. 

Carl  F.  Buck 

Augusta        -  :  -  Kansas 


At  St.  Louis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


ADDRESS 

Blanke  Hauk 
Supply  Co. 

202-204    Market  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dairymen's 
and  Poultry-men's 
Supplies 

Low  freight.  .  .  Prompt  shipments. 
Factory  prices.     .     Write  for  catalog. 

Send  Us  Your  Order 


Before  you  Buy  your  next 
Bee-supplies  Be  sure  to 

send  for  our  new  revised  catalog. 
We  are  the  oldest  bee- supply 
house  in  the  West.  We  under- 
stand the  needs  of  both  the  vet- 
eran and  the  novice  in  bee-keep- 
ing. Our  prices  are  as  low  as 
any  one's  for  the  same  quality. 
Discount  for  early  orders.  We 
give  you  quick  service  and  low 
freight  rates  

Italian  Queens  and  Nuclei 

a  specialty.  Send  for  our  special 
queen  list  for  particulars. 

John  Nebei  &  Son  Supply  Go. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Missouri 


THE 

COLORADO 
BEE-KEEPER 


iS  THE  man  we  are  interested  in, 
whether  he  has  one  swarm  or  five 
hundred.   If  you  are  that  man,  we 
are  talking-  to  you. 

The  goods  we  sell  were  made  in 
Ohio.    You  live  in  Colorado. 
The  point  is  this: 

We  cut  out  the  distance,  and  bring 
your  goods  home  to  you- and  they  are 
Root's  Goods  too. 

Just  now  we  are  interested  in  get- 
ting our  catalog  into  the  hands  of 
every  bee-keeper.  It  is  YOURS  for 
the  asking. 

Your  order  to  us,  small  or  large, 
means  prompt  service  and  Root  Goods. 


The  L.  A.  Watkins 
Merchandise  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

We  Allow  Usual  Discount  for  Early  Orders 

In  January,  6  per  cent;  February,  4  per  cent;  in  March,  2  per  cent. 
Oar  large  illustrated  price  list  and  copy  American  Bee-keeper  free. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 

tilr  The  American  Bee-keeper  for  January  contains  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Artificial  Honey- Comb  made  over  30  years 
ago  in  New  England,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  implements 
used  in  making,  and  a  portrait  of  the  inventor. 


GET  YOUR  SUPPLIES 

FROM  DES  MOINES 

Twenty-one  years  ago  I  launched  the  bee-keep- 
ers' supply  business  at  this  place.  It  was  consid- 
ered a  doubtful  undertaking  by  many;  but,  as  the 
saying  is,  I  was  "next  to"  the  business,  being  a 
practical  bee-keeper,  and  having  had  experience 
in  this  line.  My  early  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realized.  By  correct  business  methods, 
treating  everybody  square  and  honorably,  putting 
out  only  the  best  goods,  and  carrying  a  complete 
stock,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  the  business 
grow  each  season.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
my  new  building  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  its 
kind  built  for  the  apiarian  trade  in  the  West. 
My  Responsibility 

This  magazine  will  go  into  the  hands  of  many 
new  parties  who  have  not  dealt  with  me  before, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  such  I  would  assure  you  of 
my  responsibility  by  referring  you  to  the  Des 
Moines  National  Bank  or  any  other  bank  of  the 
city;  and  in  addition  to  this  I  would  state  that  my 
business  represents  many  thousands  in  building 
and  stock. 

Shipping'  Facilities 

By  looking  at  a  map  you  can  see  at  once  the 
great  advantages  we  have.  We  can  reach  almost 
any  point  with  direct  lines  with  our  seventeen 
railroads  and  five  express  companies.  You  get 
your  goods  from  here  more  cheaply,  in  many  cases, 
than  over  circuitous  and  expensive  routes,  even 
though  the  shipping-point  is  more  adjacent. 
I  Allow 

the  early-order  discounts.  Beeswax  wanted  at  all 
times,  and  highest  prices  paid.  Write  for  catalog. 

Jos.  Nyscwandcr,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565,  567  West  Seventh  Street 


Dadant's 

Foundation 

Bee-keepers  like  it  or  they  wouldn't  buy  it. 
It  excels.  Sample  free.  Over  100,000  lbs. 
sold  in  1905.  Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Revised  prices  on  foundation  for  1906. 


Size,  and  Sheets 

r—  In  lots  of 

Grade 

per  Found 

lib. 

5 

10 

25 

50 

Medium  Brood. . . 

7%xl6%     7  to  8 

55 

53 

51 

49 

48 

Light  Brood  

7%xl67/8     9  to  10 

57 

55 

53 

51 

50 

Thin  Super  

37/8xl5y4  28 

62 

60 

58 

56 

55 

Extra  Thin  

3%xl5V2  32 

65 

63 

61 

59 

58 

Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 

DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  CASH  ORDERS 
January  six  per  cent;  February,  four  per 
cent;  March,  two  per  cent;  after  April  1st, 
no  discount. 

Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 
Twenty -eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  III. 


